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HIS FEMALE RELATION. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


A Caged Bird. 


Through the corridors and down the stairways | 


floated the ripple of girlish laughter and the whir 
of girlish feet. There were girls tall and short, 
thin and stout, black-eyed, blue-eyed, grey-eyed, 
green-eyed; girls with frizzes, with bangs, with 
braids, with rolls, with long hair, short hair, 
straight hair, curls; girls all the way from 
plain to beautiful, and from twelve years 

old to twenty. 

“There are ninety boarders beside the 
teachers,’ Rachel informed Leila. 

‘‘Ninety’s a good many, when it’s all 
girls,’ said Leila, looking over the balus- 
trade. 

A cheery tinkling rose above the hum of 

voices. Each girl carried a napkin-ring 
slung upon a silver fork, both of which 
articles were required by school regulations. 
One group struck up a regular “ring-ting- 
ting-ting-ting!’’ Quickly all in turn took 
up the rhythmic measure, and the light feet 
fell gaily into a graceful marching step. 

In the large dining-room stood, parallel, 
four long tables. Around these the girls 
gathered in lines, all standing, until Miss 
Henderson made her dignified entrance, and 
uttered a stately, ‘‘Good-evening, ladies!’’ 
Then she gave the signal for taking seats by 
occupying her own chair at the head of the 
first table. 

At this table, too, was Leila, who was 
delighted at being placed between her two 
room-mates. 

A low hum of conversation rose, subdued 
in contrast with the merriment of the halls, 
and yet little less restrained than the table- 
talk of ordinary home life. It was an ex- 
cellent meal; there was nothing of the 
‘‘very little meat and a great deal of table- 
cloth” fashion about the fare at Rosslyn. 

When the meal was over, the note of a 
silver call-bell at Miss Henderson’s right 
hand signalled a sudden hush. The acting- 
principal asked the teachers to meet her in 
the study immediately after dinner, adding 
that at three o’clock the pupils would gather 
in the assembly-room. Then she gracefully 
excused those at her table, and the others 
followed in turn. The corridors and stairways 
again echoed with merry voices. There were 
greetings, introductions and pleasantries, as well 
as many low exclamations of disappointment over 
the report, which was rapidly circulated, that the 
new principal had not yet been secured. 

‘““Why don’t they make Miss Henderson princi- 
pal?’’ Leila asked Cleo, who leaned indolently 
against the wall, giving and receiving small atten- 
tion. 

“She seems suitable, doesn’t she?’’ said Miss 
Smith, louking drolly at Leila. 

“She looks just like a principal, J think. So 
large and strong and stern!”’ 

“Exactly,” said Cleo, with a comical twist of 
her mouth. ‘And her voice is just as large and 
strong and stern, isn’t it? Doesn't it seem as if 
she could settle any of us with a word, almost 
with a look ?”’ 

““Yes—almost.”’ 

“That’s all there is of it, my child. The lioness 
has the heart of a mouse. She isn’t one-quarter 
as firm as thin Miss Travis, with her thin voice, 
or pretty Miss Herries. As for madame,—now I 
don’t like madame, I must confess,—but when it 
comes to government, she would be a major- 
general.” 

The two sisters who had driven up from the 
station with Leila passed by, and bowed slightly 
to Miss Smith. Leila stepped eagerly forward, 
but a welcoming group surrounded them, and 
Swept them away. 

‘Who are they ?”’ she asked, returning, disap- 
pointed, to her place near Cleo. ‘I know them a 
little; we drove up in the same carriage from the 
depot.’” 


Cleo looked lazily amused at her new and un- | hunting for her key. 


sophisticated room-mate. 


“Small ground for acquaintance with Grace | server!’’ 
and Clara Noble, isn’t it, Rachel ?’’ she said, as | hugged Leila as if in speechless gratitude. 








Miss Crary, breathless from voluble greetings, | 
joined them. | 

‘‘Less than sliding down the same cellar door. 
Bless you, my child! The Misses Noble are way | 
up—top notch. Senior graduates this year. Don’t | 


“You'd better call her your pickle-preserver,”’ 
suggested Cleo, from the bed. 

“There isn’t one grain of sentiment about you, 
Cleo Smith!’’ returned Rachel. ‘You're muss- 
ing those things awfully, Leila. Better put some 


| flatter your foolish little self they’ll ever take any | of them in the drawers right away, before you 





notice of you! Section three doesn’t hob-nob | 
with the rest of us to any great extent.” 

Leila’s heart sank a little. The pretty faces, | 
gentle voices and gracious manner of the two} 
young girls had quite won her. Effusive as | 
Rachel was, carelessly kind as Cleo, she felt that | 
it would have been easier to love these others. 

When they reached their room, Cleo threw her- | 
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get them into a worse state.”’ 

She went to the bureau before which she had 
been standing. 

“Don’t move any of my things!’ Cleo called 
out, with some animation. 

“You won’t mind taking the lower drawers, 
will you, dear?’’ Miss Crary asked Leila, coax- 
ingly. ‘You see Cleo and I have our things all 


ane 


“?M GOING TO RUN, THIS TIME.” 


self upon the bed again. Leila found that she | 
spent most of her time there. Rachel re-arranged | 
her hair—an occupation that took most of her | 
time—and began a talk which was half-chatter | 
and half-catechism. 

‘““My dear,’”’ she said, approaching Leila and | 
lowering her voice to a mysterious whisper, ‘‘you | 
won’t think it impertinent if I ask you something, | 
will you? Did you’’—and she impressively waved | 
her hair-brush, speaking almost imploringly— | 
“did you bring any nibbles ?”” 

Leila looked puzzled; she was utterly ignorant | 
of all the school-girl lingo. | 

‘Because, you see,’’ continued Rachel, ‘Cleo | 
and I didn’t. We had delicious nibbles last term | 
—ah, Cleo, those perfect little pickles !—and mad- 
ame gobbled them awfully. So we resolutely 
made up our minds to starve madame out.” 

‘‘And starve ourselves out at the same time!”’ 
murmured Cleo, gloomily. 

‘Well, desperate diseases, you know, require 
desperate remedies. So here we are, nibbleless 
for the present, unless —’’ 

“T’ve got some pickles in my trunk,’ said 
Leila. 

“Cleo, weare saved! Do you hear, my precious ? 
She has pickles!” 

‘Aunt Norton gave me two jars, and I begged 
for some peach preserves, too,”’ said Leila, eagerly 


“Listen, Cleo! Pickles and peaches! My pre- 


Rachel went down on her knees, and 





nicely fixed in the upper ones, and you’re the 
youngest. There’s where Rosslyn is a conspicu- 
ous failure. Only two bureaus and two looking- 
glasses for three girls! You can let her use yours 
most of the time, can’t you, Cleo? It doesn’t 
take as long to do your hair as it does mine.” 

Miss Smith languidly assented. Leila accepted 
the lower drawers, and Rachel generously allowed 
her three hooks in one wardrobe, while Cleo 
rather grudgingly gave up a whole shelf in the 
other. 

““There’s only one thing to be settled now,”’ 
said Rachel, quite relieved to find their new room- 
mate not at all exacting. ‘‘That’s your bed. 
They’re just alike, and you may take either of 
the outside ones you want. Do you mind sleep- 
ing on the outside ?”’ 

“Oh no!’ Leila said, laughing, for she really 
did not in the slightest care. 

**Wouldn’t it be nice if she could sleep in both 
outside beds, Cleo? You see, Cleo and I always 
quarrel over the middle one. She gets it most of 
the time because she’s bigger, and stays there— 
pre-empts it, as it were.”” 

Both girls were selfish—Cleo lazily, Rachel 
actively. Cleo had a negative good-nature, but 
her careless indifference was the despair of her 
teachers. Rachel had quick resentments of short 
duration, and spasms of violent energy, in the 
beginning of which she always declared that she 
had turned over a new leaf. 

These were usually troublous times in the 
room. Then Miss Crary, not content with study- 





ing zealously and impetuously herself, and keep- 
ing rules with astonishing strictness, would prod 
and scold Cleo into fretfulness, rebuke Leila until 
she provoked a quarrel, and end with a great 
burst of tears, in the midst of which she declared 
it was useless for her to try to do anything. Then 
would follow a relapse into her usual way of 
evading rules, slipping through studies with as 
little work as possible, and spending the time out 
of study hours in frivolous chatter, in munching 
candies and sweetmeats, and trying new ways of 
doing up her hair. 

Most of the pupils at Rosslyn were good, 
sensible, merry girls, bent on making the best 

possible use of time and opportunity. Yet 
among so many there are always some, 
usually as the result of lack of proper home 
training, who are less honorable and weaker 
in principle than the others. 

It was Leila Montrose’s misfortune, just 
at the time when she most needed help, to be 
thrown with two older girls who were so 
little able to give it. Leila was homesick at 
times—usually at night, when she often 
cried herself to sleep. Her evening prayer 
was neglected. Neither Rachel nor Cleo 
ever prayed, and though they took no notice 
of her prayer, Rachel was often chattering 
nonsense or quarrelling with Cleo over the 
middle bed, and it became very easy to 
forget. 

At first, when the school gathered for 
morning and evening worship, Leila’s 
thoughts went back to Wayside, where she 
and Fred read from the same Bible and 
knelt side by side when Uncle Norton 
prayed. But perhaps some one near laughed 
or whispered, and some one else read the 
letter the prayer hell had interrupted. Grad- 
ually even the dear home memories failed 
to hold her thoughts, and she had not yet 
learned what worship meant. 

So it began to happen that the laugh and 
whisper were often hers, and the helping 
power of these hours of devotion passed out 
of her reach. 

At first, amidst much that was new and 
strange, Leila was content to see and listen. 
But when the school had settled down to 
steady work, with a routine of lessons, 
study hours and walks, the restless, uncon- 
trolled nature began to rebel. She learned 
readily, and contented herself with mere 
memorizing. Then came the craving for a 
romp or frolic out of doors. 

During school hours the pupils were ex- 
pected to study in their rooms when they 

were not in their classes. At three o'clock, the 
closing hour, they were, on pleasant days, mar- 
shalled for a walk. On rainy days they walked 
upon the veranda, or exercised in the gymnasium. 
Leila despised the gymnasium, and hated the 
orderly walks, where the girls marched two by 
two. 

The time between five and six—the hour before 
supper—was their own. It was the only time 
when Leila ‘‘breathed free,’’ as she said. She was 
happy if she could induce some one to run races 
with her; if she could not, she ran by herself, 
shouting, singing, even whistling. 

Presently she called down upon herself a severe 
reproof from Miss Travis. But the first perform- 
ance which brought her into direct *‘conflict with 
the authorities,’’ as Rachel called it, occurred one 
beautiful morning before the term was a week 
old. 

Leila was impatient to be out in the sunshine. 
To sit in a room, bent over dreary geography and 
grammar, when everything outside seemed to call 
her, every blade of grass to beckon, every bough 
to wave a salutation, was almost more than she 
could bear. She walked about the room so un- 
easily that Rachel scolded and ever Cleo was 
roused to remonstrance. 

“Really, you are enough to give one the fid- 
gets,’ drawled Cleo. ‘Why don’t you go and 
walk on the roof of the veranda if you must 
walk ?”” 

“Out on the edge!’”’ exclaimed Leila, delight- 
edly, bending her neck to see. 

Before her room-mates guessed her intention, 
she had stepped upon the window-sill, and with a 
spring like a cat had landed on the veranda roof. 
Then she began to make its circuit, going as near 
the edge as possible to avoid the rattle which the 
tin roof made under her feet. 

Even Cleo ran to the window at Rachel’s 
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startled exclamation; and before Leila half made | the same time curling with a malicious smile: | go. Bob watched the boat scud over the black water,| ‘“I’d go home and go to bed, Anna,” whispered 


the round there were excited observers at several 
other windows. Leila nodded gayly to them, and 
presently paused opposite her own window, with 
a laugh of triumph. 

“Come in, you little wretch!” cried Rachel, 
in an agony of apprehension. ‘Quick, before 
you fall and break. your neck !” 

“I’m going to run, this time,”’ Leila called 
back. She was off at a swift pace, making | 
another circuit. | 

She sprang into the room with a bound on her | 
second return, alighting at the very feet of the | 
stern Miss Travis. ‘This lady was not naturally | 
in sympathy with high spirits, and her notions of | 
propriety were very strict. The reproof which, | 
if it had been uttered by Miss Herries’s gentle 
voice, would have been blushingly heard, and 
would have been enough, when spoken in Miss 
Travis’s sternest tones, and followed by a peremp- 
tory command, first frightened Leila and then 
made her rebellious. 

It seemed to the undisciplined child a very little 
thing for which to be scolded, and she told Miss 
Travis so, making a very unpleasant impression 
on that lady by her look and manner. This im- 
pression was deepened by a chance meeting | 
between Miss Travis and Mme. D’Armini a few 
moments later. 

“TI fear your section will gain little credit from 
the new occupant of number ten,’’ Miss Travis 
remarked. 

Mme. D’Armini lifted her eyebrows with a 
resigned air. She said nothing, but her look 
spoke volumes of apprehension. 

Leila’s second breach of etiquette was com- 
mitted on the following Sunday. 
divided into two sections, attended alternately 


the Presbyterian and the Episcopal churches, | 


which were within easy walking distance. At 
the Presbyterian church, a large, old-fashioned 
edifice, the pupils occupied seats at the side and 


in front of the pulpit, in full view of the congre- 
gation, as also of Miss Henderson and her assis- | 


tants. 


The students of the Rosslyn Military Academy 


attended the same churches, and at the Presby- 


terian church occupied an exactly similar set of | 


pews on the opposite side. 
In spite of their unpleasant parting, and the 


hard words that had passed between them, Leila | 


was longing, by the time Sunday drew near, for 
a glimpse of her cousin. He was at least a con- 
necting link with home. 
own homesickness, the girl had almost begun to 
fancy he might he glad to see her, notwithstanding 


their agreement not to acknowledge their relation- | 


ship. 

It happened that both schools reached the church 
at the same time. Part of Dr. Dunbar’s charge 
were drawn up in line upon the porch, awaiting 
the arrival of their comrades, when Miss Hender- 
son’s young ladies ascended the steps. Leila 
eagerly scanned the uniformed, even ranks of 
school-boys. 

There was Harry at the head of his division, 


erect, motionless, not so much as looking at her. | 


At his left stood another motionless column, 
commanded by Derrick Andrews. 

Young Andrews caught Leila’s wistful look. 
Against the rules of etiquette, and also against 
the stricter rules of the Academy, he touched his 
cap and smiled. 

Eagerly and brightly Leila returned the saluta- 
tion, under the eyes of Miss Henderson, who was 
waiting in the vestibule of the church to receive 
her charge. 

“Mme. D’Armini,” the acting-principal said 
to that lady when her flock was housed once 
more, ‘I shall have to request you to admonish 
Miss Montrose. She was very forward in recog- 
nizing young Andrews of the Academy this 
morning. I doubt if they have had a previous 


acquaintance; and if they have one, there are | 


decided reasons why no member of our school 
should notice Andrews publicly.” 

Madame shook her head and sighed, before she 
answered: *‘It is but what I fear, since I see her 
conduct on the train.” 

Miss Henderson asked an explanation. Mad- 
ame had been seated in the rear of the car on the 
train from Keyport—a fellow-passenger with 
Leila. As if reluctantly, she described the girl’s 
behavior. It lost nothing of its objectionable 
features in the recital. Even Harry, with all his 
prejudices, would have called the account ex- 
aggerated. 

“So there were two of them!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Henderson. ‘And she such a child! The idea 
of her coming alone! I—really, madame, we 
Americans would do well to adopt your system 
of chaperonage.”’ 

Madame bowed a modest assent to the acting- 
principal’s remark. 

“TJ am not surprised at Andrews,”’ continued 
Miss Henderson. ‘You know we had some 
annoyance from that quarter last year. But Dr. 
Dunbar speaks in the highest terms of young 
Armstrong. I remember his remarking that the 
lad had no female relatives in the world except a 
cousin. And they are Californians. 


trust there will be no farther trouble. You will 


The school, | 


Reasoning from her | 


‘“*T have only to let alone!’’ 
To Leila herself, madame uttered not a word o 
rebuke. 


f 
Mus. FraNK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 
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FLOWER AND SONG. 


The trees are in their blossom, 
The birds are in their song, 
As Spring upon the bosom 
Of Nature’s borne along. 


—Thomas J. Ouseley. 
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STEVE JOHNSON’S WINDOWS. 


“Just take it, Steve, and don’t say any more about 
it. Don’t you say so, Carl?’ 

Paul Johnson, a boy of fifteen, held in his hand an 
old silver cup, which he pushed, almost with force, 
against the breast of a man beside him. 

“I tell you what, Paul,” the man answered, “I’d 


| rather have it than anything else in the world; but 


you know yourself ’taint a thing a man would like to | 
own through cheek.” 
“Cheek!” exclaimed the boy. “Why, whose busi- 
ness is it, outside of Carl and me?” 
“Nobody’s,” said Carl, coolly. 
“Well, you know I count Bob,” said the man, | 
almost timidly. ‘Blood is blood.” 
“I’d count him for bait, if he ever came back!’’ | 
said Paul, angrily. 
He still held the cup pressed against his elder | 
brother’s blue shirt. 
“If there’s any good luck,” Paul said, “we want 
you to have it, Steve. Haven't you been father and | 
| mother and dory to us ever since we were left to} 
ou?” 
| Paul placed the cup gently upon the table, and all 
| three looked at it almost with reverence. 


“=< 


Many years before their grandfather, then not out | 
| of his teens, was going one evening from house to 
| house in a small Scandinavian village, bidding the 


but at the island the boys watched in vain for its re- 
turn. Swamped in the gale, the little sloop had gone 
down, and with it its brave pilot. ‘ | 
Before a month had passed, the mother, too, was | 
gone. Steve boarded up the unfinished cottage, and, 
as Paul had said, he became ‘“‘father and mother and 
dory” to his two young brothers. In time Steve | 


something slow to arrive, said, “Oh, that will happen 
when Steve Johnson’s winders get in!’’ 

For eight years Steve went on as busily as ever, 
doing the work which lay nearest his hand; working 


when he could not sleep, working silently when the | patriarch. 


thought of all his trouble would have choked his 
utterance. Then Carl and Paul declared that Steve 


*Mandy; ‘“‘you look awful dragged out.” 

“I'd rather be out doors,” said Anna. 
breathe in the house.” 

At that moment the report of a gun came over the 
water. With parted lips, "Mandy raised her finger 
for silence. Her pleased and excited expression was 
unconsciously reflected in all the other faces, except 


“T can’t 


| learned to smile when the islanders, in speaking of | Steve’s. 


Again and still again came the sound of the gun. 

“Bob’s baby aint on board,” cried "Mandy, “and 
I’m goin’ home and goin’ to bed.” 

“Is that what Sam took his gun for?” asked the 
“That wa’n’t a bad plan, "Mandy. Guess 
I'll turn in myself, now.” 

A few left the shore, but when the boat came 


had done his duty as he had promised his dying | slowly in at midnight others were still upon the 
mother to do it, and that nothing in the world stood | beach. 


in the way of his putting in the windows. 
years no fisherman on the island had had better luck 
in his work than Steve. 


For five | 


“How d’ do! Welcome back, Mr. Carlton’ they 


cried, as they descried, in the light of a lantern, a 


| man waving his hand to them from the sloop. Pres- 


Carl and Paul had talked it over out in their boat | ently the passengers were brought in upon a dory. 


and at the fireside. 
selves, they said. Did not Carl do all the cooking 
now? 
the sitting-room almost to shreds long ago? 


They could keep house by them- 


Mr. Carlton and his family were like children let 


| loose from school. They embraced the people as if 
Had not Paul swept the little rag carpet in | they were all kindred. The young ladies, it appeared, 


had brought a friend—another young lady. It was 


They could take care of themselves very well, and | found that one of the Misses Carlton and her friend 


| every good housewife on the island was ready to help 


them out in an emergency. 

Steve seemed to assent. Paul was jubilant, and 
Carl, although less enthusiastic, as became his tem- 
perament, had begun to carry things of value from 


| the old house, and deposit them in some closet or 


corner of the windowless cottage; but when he came 


| to the silver cup, Steve had insisted that that must 


remain in the old home. 

“You'll see that the windows go in to-morrow, 
won’t you, Steve?” said Carl. 

“I’m almost ’fraid to try it, boys,” said Steve, with 
his patient smile. 


“It wasn’t heaven before; it was Bob!” cried Paul. 


| He cost me my father and my mother, and I’ll never 


forgive him!”’ 
‘Don’t talk like that,” said Steve, gently. 
“Well, the windows will go in to-morrow, won’t 


“It seems almost as if heaven | 
| was agin them winders.” 


must go home with some one for the night, since 
there was not room enough at their cottage. 
It was Anna who insisted upon providing for them. 
“An’ do you know,” cried little Betty, hastening to 
tell them all the news, “‘that Steve Johnson’s winders 
are really in? Carl and Paul sent for the carpenter, 
| an’ he put ’em in. And if the lightnin’ don’t knock 
*em out, Grandpa Smith says Steve sha’n’t take Bob’s 
baby.” 

“We heard all about the baby from the captain,” 
said Miss Carlton, ‘and we watched and waited until 
| the last minute hoping to hear something from it, but 
| no baby came.” 
| “Well, grandpa says Steve shall noé take it, any- 
|} how. Wa’n’t that thunder? Oh dear, I kinder wish 
| Steve hadn’t let them put them winders in—maybe 
it was wicked!” 

Nothing, indeed, had been heard from Bob’s baby. 
| The captain had decided that the person who was 








people good-by. Next morning he was to sail for| they? I know they will, for I’ve sent to the carpen- | bringing it had missed the boat, and he tried to re- 


America. It was late when he had made the last | 
call. As he passed the village church he was sur- 
prised to see a bright light through the windows. 

For a moment a superstitious fear prevented him 
from moving, but when red flames leaped from one | 
of the windows, he opened the unfastened door, | 
groped his way through the thick smoke to the little 
communion-table, found beneath it the box which 
held the sacred service, and, heedless of the pain of 
the smoke in his eyes, or the sting of the flames upon 
his face and hands, bore the box to a place of safety. 

The old pastor gave him one of the cups, with his 
blessing, in the presence of all the villagers. 

Not many weeks afterward some fishermen from a 
small island on the New England coast risked their 
lives to save a youth whom they saw clinging to the 
wreck of a Norwegian vessel. When, at last, the 
| youth opened his eyes and looked about him, he 
heard kind voices, but understood not a word. 

But he fancied they might be saying, “‘What could 
have saved thee, boy, when all the rest perished?” 
and with a proud smile he opened his jacket and 
drew out the silver cup. 

There, upon the little island, he lived all his life, 
and these were his three grandsons who now sat | 
looking with inherited reverence at the sacred cup. 

Steve, the eldest, now twenty-eight yeurs old, had, 
| some years before, succeeded in saving up a few hun- 
dred dollars. With this amount he set about build- 
| ing a little cottage near his father’s house, and was 
| watching its construction with natural pride. Every 

man, woman and child onthe island also kept track 
| of the modest house as it slowly grew. One night 
| every one knew that the next day Steve Johnson ex- 
pected the windows to be put in place in his cottage. 

“Steve’s winders go in to-morrow!” said the father, 
proudly, to the patriarch of the island. 





ter. You’ve got money enough to have everything 
you want, and Carl and I can take care of ourselves. 
Come, now, show us your money.” 

Steve went upstairs, and returned with an old 
leather wallet. In a moment the three faces were 
bent over it, while Steve counted its contents. 

The kitchen door opened, and the post-mistress’s 
little daughter came in. 

“Five hundred and forty-nine—Hullo, Betty! Shut 
the door quick as you can, the light blows so! Forty- 
nine, fifty,” said Paul, keeping his count. 

‘Here’s a letter for you, Steve,” said the child, ‘‘and 
mother told me to wait and see if it was from the 
carpenter. Say, be your winders goin’ in to-morrow, 
Steve?” 

“Tell Aunt Betsy those windows are going in é0- 
morrow, unless the island sinks to-night,’ said Paul. 

“She’ll be orful glad,” said the child, ‘an’ mebbe 
she’ll believe it.” 

“TI don’t know who this is from,’’ said Steve, after 
studying the address on the letter. 

‘Perhaps if you’d look inside, you’d have better 
luck,’’ Carl suggested. 

“Come, you read writin’ easier than I do,” said 
Steve, after he had opened the letter. 

The two boys leaned over his stout shoulder, and 
Paul read: 


DEAR STEVE: I have never dared to write to you, 
because I brought you so much trouble, but now I 
am dying, Steve, I —— I could get home. I 
wanted to die on the island, but it is too late. I want 
my baby to be brought up in my old home. You will 
look after her, Steve, for you are good. Don’t let my 
baby think too bad of me. I shall send her in time 
to go down by the Saturday mail-boat. 

Your dying brother, 


Bos. 
The little clock on the shelf over the fireplace ticked 





“So I heerd,” said the old man. ‘An’ he’s got 
| ’nough, they say, to buy part interest in the Little 
Nancy. Good bargain, Ben; don’t let him lose it.” 

“He won't lose it,”’ said Johnson, confidently. 

But the next day brought sad changes. That even- 
ing news came from the main-land that Bob, Steve’s 
older brother, or half-brother,—a son of Ben John- 
son’s first wife,—was in great need of help. 

Steve did not ask his father to explain the need. 
One look at his father’s pale and greatly troubled face 
was enough. He made haste to put his little fortune 
in his father’s hand. 

“He aint your mother’s son,” said Ben, gloomily. 
He could not close his hand over Steve's hard-earned 
money. 

“He is your son, and his name is ours,” said Steve. 
But his father dropped the money and went out. 

Steve went to Anna, his sweetheart, and gave her 


Anna?” he said. ‘Maybe he couldn’t take it because 
he was thinking of you. Go and show him that we 
both mean it!” 

| They never knew what Anna said, but within an 
| hour the three boys stood on the beach and watched 
| their father sail away with Steve’s little fortune in 
| his pocket to rescue Bob. 

| The sky grew blacker, as if the heavens frowned 
| because honest Steve could not put the windows in 
| his little house; but Steve thought only of the threat- 
| ening sky, and that his father had gone alone. He 








one should say or think that he begrudged his little 

| fortune to save his brother. 

| With a heavy heart he walked to the top of the hill 
which overlooked the water. On its southern slope 

| was the little burial-ground. He saw the small head- 
stones which marked the three graves of his little 
sisters, and beyond was the grave of Bob’s mother. 

| “Of course she is the same to Bob as mother is to 


me,”’ he thought. “No, she wa’n’t—Bob was the 
Well, I} same to her as Iam to mother. Bob can’t remember | tain’s wife, coming down among them. 


her, of course. Mother is Bob’s mother. Yet some- 


| 


the money. “Go and take it to father, won’t you, | 


had not dared to protest against his going, lest some | 


sharply. It seemed to strike the heavy air spitefully; 

| it was the only sound in the room. 

| Steve’s head sank slowly upon the old wallet, but 
the letter was still held in his hand. Carl could only 

| see the words, “Your dying brother, Bob.” 

In an hour there was not a person on the island 
| who did not know that Bob Johnson was dying, or 
dead, and his baby was on the way to Steve. 

‘The island patriarch, who was the grandfather of 
| the captain of the mail-boat, visited Steve imme- 
diately. 

“Steve,” said he, “‘you’ve done yer dooty if ever a 
man done it; an’ says I ter Sam when he told me 
what had befell you, says I, ‘Sam, everybody knows 
that them winders was a-goin’ in, to-morrer. Now, 
Sam,’ says I, ‘’taint nater, nor reason, for Steve to 
begin a-rearin’ another generation; but,’ says I, 
‘sometimes the ways o’ the Lord air past findin’ out 
an’ understandin’. 

“ ‘Now, Sam,’ says I,‘a baby’s got to come in some- 
body’s arms, haint it?’ An’ Sam he owned up that 
it had. ‘An’,’ says I, ‘whoever is the owner of them 
arms is most likely to be a woman.’ And Sam 
owned that it was. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘before that party— 
suspected to be a woman—sets a foot onto your sloop, 
jest you tell her the whole history o’ them winders; 
| an’ if she don’t turn her heels to that wharf—why 
| you jest turn ’em for her. An’ tell her,’ says I, ‘that 
| them winders is a-goin’ in, an’ for her to anchor her- 

self to the main till they’s ben in over Sunday. An’ 
| if the Lord don’t smite ’em neither with wind nor 
yet lightnin’, nor thunder out o’ heaven, they’s goin’ 
| to stay in; an’ Steve Johnson aint goin’ to start in 
raisin’ no other generation, ‘less it’s his own,’ says 

I.” 
| Steve smiled his patient smile, and pressed the old 
| man’s hand, but said nothing. 
| Next evening the little white beach where Sam 
| landed his mail and his passengers was crowded with 
people watching for the coming of the boat. 

“She won’t get in before midnight,” said the cap- 





“She gets in at leven, I bet yer,’”’ said a man who 


talk very seriously with the young lady, mad- | how, if I hadn’t made father take the money, I should | was sitting in a dory pulled half-way up upon the 


ame ?”” 

“Of a certain, Miss Henderson.” 

Yet, as she passed with stealthy grace through 
the hall, Mme. D’Armini muttered, with a pecu- 


| feel ashamed to stand here. But I wish father had 
waited. I don’t like the looks of the weather.” 
Ben Johnson reached the main-land and saved his 
son; but when Bob said, “‘Better stay till after the 
storm,—any port will be a good port to-night,”’ he re- 


| sand. 

“Jim said ten, a minute ago, just before "Mandy 
| came down,” said Paul. 

| “I thought yer was all droppin’ off to sleep, an’ I 
| might as well stir yer up a mite. It’s more likely to 


liar breath through her white teeth, her lips at | plied that the mother would be anxious, and he must | be meetin’ time ’fore she gets in.” 





| assure Steve by saying: 
| “Mebbe its mother’s folks wanted it, and we shall 
| hear of it by next mail day.” 

“*Taint that I aint willing to give help to any of 
my blood, Sam,” said Steve, as they walked together, 
the last to leave the beach. ‘But as I was saying, I 
aint goin’ to load my troubles onto Anna. An’ if 
them winders never go in —” 

“But they air in!” exclaimed Sam, ‘an’ here’s 
hopin’ they’ll stay in!” 

As Steve reached home, the rain came down in 
torrents. Carl and Paul were waiting for him on the 
little porch. 

“Sit down here,” cried Paul. “Every time a flash 
comes you can see the new windows. They look like 
| great eyes that won’t wink, even for the lightning.” 

“Hush!” said Steve, ‘‘it sounds as if you was sort 
of defyin’ the heavens.” 

“T will defy anybody but heaven to take those win- 
dows out!” said Carl. 

Sunday morning the sun rose in a cloudless sky. 
Never had the little place looked more beautiful to 
Steve than when he opened the front door, and 
the sunshine poured in. The flowers in the small 
front garden were badly beaten down, but he did not 
notice them. His eyes were upon the cottage beyond 
with its windows sparkling in the sun—not one pane 
broken. 

He crossed the field and opened the front door of 
the cottage. The little parlor contained many things 
| that the boys had carried there, and which, to please 
| them, he had allowed to remain. But he frowned 
when he saw standing upon the small marble shelf, 
between the photographs of his father and mother, 
the precious silver cup. As he lifted it, he discovered 
a roll of paper within it. Expecting some words 
from Paul urging him to keep the cup, he opened 
the paper and read: 


“If Mr. Stephen Johnson will carry this note to 
Miss Carlton, he will receive one thousand dollars 
from his brother, who is dead, and will never be 
troubled with Bob’s baby.” 


‘‘What have they done with Bob’s baby?” he asked 
himself, ‘and how could anybody who was bringing 
the baby to the island know that 1 was just on the 
point of puttin’ in them winders?” What had he 
done that he should feel so guilty? The air was 
heavy in the little house, and great drops stood upon 
his forehead. A rap upon the window partly aroused 
him, but he did not look up until Anna came in, 
dressed for ‘“‘meeting.”” Her face, usually pale, was 
flushed, and her eyes shone. 

“O Steve, 1 can’t keep it any longer. I’ve seen 
Bob’s baby!” 

Behind Anna came Car! and Paul. 

Steve rubbed his head, and held the roll toward 
Anna. “Read that!” he said, softly. 

“T tell you,” he said, hurriedly, “I went aboard the 
mail-boat myself last night, an’ there wa’n’t no baby 
there. And there wa’n’t none brought ashore.” 

“Oh dear!”’ cried Anna; “she’s bigger than I shall 
ever be, Steve, but she says Bob always called her 
his baby. She’s almost grown up! She is a big girl— 
fifteen and more. She came last night with the Carl- 
tons; got acquainted with them on the boat. She 
meant to come and find out if we wanted her, first, 
and she says the boat hadn’t started when she found 
out that she wasn’t wanted at all!” 

Anna stopped for want of breath, and Steve shook 
his head. “Somebody is trying to deceive you, 
Anna,” he said. “It aint reason. Why, Paul is only 
fifteen. Bob’s baby can’t be fifteen.” 

“It must be,” said Anna, in a low voice, “that 
when Father Johnson found that Bob had spent the 
money that didn’t belong to him, Bob had a wife and 
child then. For I remember when I handed him 
your money, as you asked me to do, sc that he should 
know that I wouldn’t hold it back, he said to me, ‘I 
wouldn’t take this to save the guilty, but to save the 
innocent I must.’ And he patted my head and said I 
had what money couldn’t buy.” 

‘And he never came back,” said Steve, mournfully. 
“The best man on the island!” 

“But Bob never did another wicked thing in his 
life,” said Paul, “and he has sent you a thousand 
dollars. Besides, he is dead. And his baby is going 
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to keep house for us boys. She told Anna so. Steve,| “If you see fit, I will take the boat, with some 
Ishall forgive Bob!” | men, and pull over to the Britisher yonder.” 

“Steve never knows when he has anything to for-| “’Tis seven or eight miles,” said the captain, doubt- 
give,” said Carl. | fully. “Not more than a butt at a time could be 
“‘Bob’s baby fifteen! Oh no; fifteen months may- | brought in the boat. It’s as likely as not, too, they 
be.” Steve walked slowly to the door, still clutching | wouldn’t let us have a drop. The captain is probably 
the cup and the note; and while he tried to collect a surly Englishman. But it’s the only chance, I 
his wits the pretty stranger who had come with the | suppose; pick your men,and go as quick as you can.” 
Carltons entered with Alice Carlton. Sheheard Anna) “I shall do my best,” said Masterman. 
say: “O Steve, you couldn’t help loving her if she | Somewhat to Neeze’s surprise, the mate beckoned 
had been a baby without a cent!” to him to take his place in the boat, and but two 

The stranger seized Anna as she came out of the | others, seamen, named Marvin and Phipson, were 
house, and whispered: ‘Tell him, Anna, that the | called aboard it. They put off, and rowed hard under 
windows are safe, for Bob’s baby is too big to smash | the blazing sun. The mate rowed as hard as either 
glass!” | of the others. The sea was as smooth as any lakelet 

The sunshine still pours in through Steve Johnson’s on a calm summer day. Neeze noticed that the sur- 
cottage windows. face was covered with bits of yellow seaweed. 
| ‘Weare in the Sargasso Sea,’’ the mate remarked, 
| ‘and when a calm has once fallen here, there’s no 
knowing how long it may last.” 

Neeze still had left sufficient curiosity to inquire 
why this tract of ocean was thus called. 

“On account of the seaweed,” replied Masterman. 
“Further north the water is sometimes matted with 
it, and covered with worms. It is a part of the Atlan- 
tic where there are no ocean currents to stir it. The 
currents plough around to the east and to the west, 
and leave a great tract here, a thousand miles across, 
The winds continued light, and the Cleopatra made | of still water. Sometimes the weed gets so thick 
little progress. On the afternoon of the fifth day the | that it is hard beating through it.” 
daily ration of water to the negroes was reduced to | They were nearly two hours in reaching the other 
two gills, and the next forenoon it was reduced to | vessel, which proved to be the brig Saxon, com- 
one gill. manded, as Captain Andreas had surmised, by an 

The heat was intense. The hold and between decks | Englishman, who was by no means a model of polite- 
were like ovens, and the effects of the water famine | 
soon became evident. Moans, outcries and shrill | under her quarter, and Masterman climbed aboard. 
pleadings rose constantly from below, and on deck | The captain was standing aft, and did not give him 
the children whined and cried piteously. | sO much as a word or a look. Masterman walked 

Neeze could no longer go freely among them with | directly to him and, touching his hat, said: 
water, for they pressed frantically upon him. One “I’m the mate of that ship yonder, sir, and I’ve 
at a time they were called forward to receive their taken the liberty to come on board to ask whether 
little draught at the gangway. Their eagerness was | you can spare us a few casks of water.” 
so pitiful that Neeze could not refrain from tears at “You have, have you?” growled the captain. 
the sight of so much suffering. 
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A line was thrown to them as they pulled | 
| distance he could make out the form and garb of the 


223 








Suddenly, above the noise of their oars, they heard 
the sound of shouting in the direction of the slaver. | 
Stopping to listen, a babel of confused cries, shouts | 
and yells came distinctly from the ship. 

“The blacks are up again!” exclaimed the mate. 
“Pull—pull hard!” 

They plied the oars as fast as their tired arms would | 
let them. | 

Presently the loud report of the howitzer rang | 
across the water. | 

“Great heaven!’ Masterman exclaimed, turning. | 
“They’ve broken loose! We’re too late! There'll be | 
no stopping them this time!” 

Following the cannon shot came the crack of mus-_ 
kets, thick and fast, blending with the continuous and 
increasing yell. The white powder smoke curled up 
from the deck. The men in the boat could see the 
crew running about in terror; and at that moment 
Captain Andreas was discerned, standing on the rail 
and beckoning to the boat to come with all speed. 

Again they plied the oars, but immediately an even 
wilder outery, with which was mingled the shrill | 
screams of the women and the shrieks of the chil- | 
dren, caused them to look again in spite of their | 
haste. The deck was now black with negroes. The 
crew were driven aft, and stood at bay there, the 
seven or eight who were left fighting desperately 
with the great mob of blacks. 

Presently there arose a long-drawn yell, evidently 
of victory on the part of the blacks. 

“It’s all over,” Masterman muttered. ‘“They’ve 
taken the vessel and put to death every one of the | 
crew. No,” he added, quickly, ‘‘there’s a man in the 
rigging !’’ 

“It’s Walker, the cook,” said Neeze. 


| 


Even at that | 
man. 
“But they’re after him,’ remarked the mate. | 
“Poor fellow, I pity him!” 
They could see a score of negroes climbing the | 





| the optidn of going on board. 


Phipson took up the oars and rowed for the brig, 
which they reached at about nine o’clock. 

The English captain, who had been a distant witness 
of what had occurred, had by this time relented 
somewhat, and offered them a passage. Masterman 
declined it, but asked for a bag of ship bread, which 
was at once thrown into the boat. 

“You do not care, sir,” Masterman ventured to say, 
“to assist us to retake the ship?” 

“Not at all,” said the Englishman. ‘I have no 
men to lose in such a thankless service.” 

Before pushing off, Masterman again gave Neeze 
But the boy’s mind 
was made up to stand by the mate. 

Phipson joined the English ship; and now appeared 
one of the curious anomalies of human nature. The 
sailor Marvin, who had deserted them when they 
came to the brig for water, at noon, and taunted 
them as they put off, came forward and offered to 
return with them. Possibly his conscience had stung 
him. At any rate he asked the mate’s pardon, and 
offered to take Phipson’s place. Masterman declined 
his services. 

The moon had risen round and yellow. The eve- 


| hing was so bright that they could still make out the 


ship’s position, and for the fourth time that day Mas- 
terman and Neeze traversed tie long stretch of water 
between the two vessels. 

They were two men in an open boat, following a 
ship-load of revolted blacks in mid-ocean, in the hope 
of somehow saving them from destruction! 

RICHARD WALDRON. 
(To be continued.) 
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“You ask me that with as much assurance as if you | 


masts. Walker had ascended the mizzen rigging as | stands, surrounded by eighty acres of park and gar- 
high as he could, and was trying to conceal himself | den, a famous house, which for many years served as 
in the folds of the sky-sail. But the blacks had dis- a meeting-place for illustrious men, and which be- 


| covered him there and, furious from the life-and- | came as truly historic as the palaces of royalty. 


At noon on the sixth day, as Masterman was taking | were an honest craft! But I know what you are very | death struggle with the crew, were pursuing him | 


well. 


observations, the lookout reported a sail in the north- | 
east. They watched the stranger 
carefully for an hour or more. Mas- 
terman was at last convinced that it 
was a merchant vessel, and, after con- 
ferring with the captain, altered the 
ship’s course so as to fall in with the 
vessel, and, if possible, obtain a sup- 
ply of water. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon 
the two vessels had approached with- 
in about nine miles of each other; 
but meantime the light wind had died 
out altogether, and both ships lay 
becalmed. 

The heat became still more oppres- 
sive. The sun blazed fiercely down 
upon them. Even the whip now 
failed to keep the blacks quiet. 

Besides the barrel of water in the 
captain’s cabin, there was now left 
less than half a butt. The thirsty 
creatures, as if smelling the water, 
were constantly pushing forward to- 
ward the place where the butt was 
set, and when one was given water, 
all who could see him moved their 
mouths in involuntary imitation. 

Night brought a little relief, but 
next forenoon the outcries from the 
hold grew wilder, more prolonged 
and more savage. Captain Andreas 
remained shut up in his cabin, ap- 
palled, perhaps, by the sad result of 
his fatallack of judgment. The mate : 
paced the deck, casting anxious glances now at the 
horizon for some sign of change in the weather, now 
at the stranger which lay motionless as his own craft 
on the smooth water. 

The distance was not so great but that with a glass 
the stranger’s flag could be made out. In response 
to the Spanish ensign, which Masterman had hoisted, 
she displayed the British colors. 

At twelve o’clock an attempt was made to serve 
out to the black men in the hold half a gill of water 
each. One by one they were brought to a grating to 
receive it. Presently a powerful negro tried to snatch 
the cup from the hand of another as he drank. The 
mate, who stood near, sent two sailors within the 
grating to secure the offender. 

Then occurred the first attempt at resistance which 
had been made. The black seized one of the rounded 
blocks of wood which were given to the slaves for 
pillows, and hurled it with such force at one of the 
seamen that the man was knocked senseless by the 
blow. 

This act of violence seemed to serve as a signal for 
an outburst of the angry resentment of the others. 
A savage outcry arose, and in an instant the heavy 
pillow-blocks were flying like hail. Masterman him- 
self was struck by one, and almost prostrated. 

The blacks rushed at the grating, which gave way 
with a crash, and in an instant forty or fifty had made 
their way to the water-butt. There they engaged in 
a violent struggle to drink from it. 

Recovering from the blow which he had received, 
the mate regained the deck, and armed ten of the 
sailors with cutlasses. Then, by pricking the negroes, 
he attempted to drive them back into the hold; but 
though most of them seemed quite insensible even to 
severe thrusts and gashes, several turned fiercely 
upon the sailors. Hereupon Captain Andreas, who 
had just appeared, put muskets in the hands of the 
sailors, and ordered them to fire. 

Six negroes fell at the first volley, dead or wounded 
severely. Overawed for the time, the others retreated 
to the hold, where they continued to shout savagely, 
and to hurl their blocks at the gratings and hatches. 
The women, too, screamed wildly, as if to incite the 
men to revolt. 

The captain ordered the shrieking women to be 
beaten, but Masterman attempted to dissuade him. | 

“The plain fact is, Captain Andreas,” he said, | 
“that we must have water for them before to-morrow. 
They will either overpower us, or else choke to death, 
if we don’t get it for them.” | 

“That’s all very well to say,” replied the captain, | 
with an oath, “but where’s the water to come from?” 








| grasp. 


We’ve smelled you for twenty-four hours!” 


WATCHING 


“IT make no attempt to conceal the nature of our 
business,” replied Masterman. ‘There are four hun- 
dred negroes on board our vessel. We haven’t adrop 
of water left for them. They are choking to death. 
I have come aboard, from my captain, to ask for 
water, in the name of common humanity.” 

“How came you in such a fix?’’ shouted the Eng- 
lishman. “You and your captain ought both to be 
strung up to the yard of your own ship!” 

“That’s a matter of opinion, and every man has a 
right to his own,’ Masterman replied, quietly. 
“What I am here for is water, to save four hundred 
poor creatures from a horrible death.” 

He said this with a certain dignity and show of 
sadness which drew out a murmur of approval from 
some of the Sazon’s crew that stood within hearing. 

The captain was not without a sense of pity, and 
in the end agreed to give Masterman six casks of 
water. One of the casks was hoisted out and lowered 
into the boat. Masterman did not ask for any assist- 
ance to take the water aboard the Cleopatra, nor is 
it likely that the English captain would have sup- 
plied it. 

Marvin, one of the two sailors who had come out in 
the boat with them, had taken the opportunity to 
climb aboard, for a talk with the crew of the brig. 
Masterman summoned him to his place to row back 
to the ship. The man refused to obey, and offered the 
captain of the Saxon his services as seaman. 

“I’m told you’re short-handed, sir,’ he said, ‘‘and 
I’ve had quite enough of blackbird life.” 

Masterman attempted to take Marvin by the collar, 
but he ran below. The captain of the brig was 
appealed to, but he smiled grimly and turned on his 
heel. The mate was compelled to put off with only 
Neeze and the sailor Phipson, whose services were 
scanty for the labor of taking the water-butt on 
board the ship. 

As they pulled away, Marvin looked out forward 
and wished them a cool trip back to the slave-ship. 
The taunt was a bitter one, for it was now two o’clock 
in the afternoon and the sun’s heat was at its fiercest. 

Never in his life had Neeze been so severely tested 
as on this long pull back to the slaver. Often it 
seemed to him that he must die. His head throbbed, 
and his strength so ebbed that the oar fell from his 
Seeing his condition, Masterman stopped 
frequently and bathed his head in sea-water, giving 
him, at the same time, a draught from the cask. 
But for these kindly offices the lad might have been 
overcome by the heat. 

After two hours and a half of this severe labor the 
three men had approached within a mile of the ship. 





! with savage cries. Soon they began hurling their | 





EVENTS FROM THE BOAT. 


blocks at him. The man, conscious of his deadly 
peril, hallooed frantically to the boat to come to his 
rescue. 

“We'll at least try to save him!” exclaimed the 
mate. They pulled for the ship again, intending to 
approach under her stern. 

Hard-pressed aloft, the cook attempted to slide down 
the back stay, intending, probably, to drop into the 
sea and swim to meet the boat. But as he did so a 
shower of blocks was hurled at him, and he fell to 
the deck. Here he was set upon and quickly over- 
come. 

Meantime the blacks could be seen ransacking the 
ship in quest of water. A fighting, struggling crowd 
neared the captain’s cabin. 

“They’ve smelled out the old man’s water-cask,” 
said the mate. “Well, he’s past wanting it, or his 
case of brandy either. The blacks will make short 
work of it all.” 

There was evidently fighting among them, and most 
of the women and children could be seen huddling 
together forward. Others of the negroes were draw- 
ing up buckets of sea-water from over the rail, which 
they were doubtless thirsty enough to swallow. 

Many of the blacks, crazed by liquor, or the drink- 
ing of sea-water, or by their long captivity and suffer- 
ings, rushed about the ship with cutlasses, chasing 
even the women and children. The back fins of 
sharks, attracted by the bodies which had already 
been thrown overboard, were seen cutting the water 
around the vessel. It was a grim and dreadful scene. 

At length a column of smoke was observed forward, 
manifestly from the cook’s galley, and it seemed that 
some of the negroes had endugh intelligence to 
attempt to prepare food. 

As evening drew on, the men in the boat began to 
reflect upon their own situation, which certainly was 
not an enviable one. They had escaped the fate of 
their shipmates, but they were at sea in an open 
boat, in mid-ocean. Phipson declared that they had 
better return to the English brig and beg a passage 
to her port of destination. 

But Masterman unhesitatingly asserted that he 
would remain by the ship at all hazards and see what 
became of her and the negroes. 

“Some chance may arise to get possession of her, 
or at least save some of the negroes,” he said. “I’ve 
started out with them, and I’ll stick by them.” 

Neeze, whose heart was quick to appreciate such a 
sentiment, at once agreed with the mate. The sailor 
held to his opinion and asked to be allowed to go to 


It was built early in the seventeenth century, and 
bore at first the name df Cope Castle; but this title 
gave place to Holland House when 
the heiress of the Copes married Sir 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland. 

Lord Holland was an attractive 
man, but a shifty politician. After 
his death on the scaffold, in the time 
of Charles I., Holland House was 
inherited successively by his son and 
grandson. It was the widow of the 
grandson who married Joseph Addi- 
son, and afterward, according to all 
reports, led the famous author of the 
Spectator “a dog’s life.” 

“Holland House, though a large 
house,” says an observer of the time, 
“could not contain Mr. Joseph Addi- 
son, his wife, and one guest, Peace.” 

Here Addison died, uttering from 
his sick bed the famous words, “See 
in what peace a Christian can die!” 

In 1767 Holland House was bought 
by Henry Fox, and with his family 
began its brilliant era. Although 
Fox was a man of influence, and held 
many public offices, he excited most 
comment in his day, perhaps, by his 
runaway marriage with Lady Caro- 
line Lennox, daughter of the Earl of 
Richmond. This was the lady who, 
when she was commanded to smile 
upon another suitor, shaved off her 
eyebrows before meeting him, in 
order that he might not be impressed 
by her beauty. 

Her marriage with “plain Harry Fox” was a nine- 
days’ wonder in London, and several years passed 
before the pair were forgiven by the lady’s high-born 
relatives. 

Later in life, in recognition of his public services, 
Mr. Fox was offered a title, and chose to be called 
Lord Holland from the name of his residence, although 
there was no connection between the families of Rich 
and Fox. 

The second Lord Holland survived his father but 
six months. It was his younger brother, Charles 
James Fox, the statesman, who made the family 
name deservedly famous. Many incidents of his 
youth indicate that he was decidedly a spoiled child. 
He was once taken with a desire to smash a watch, 
and his father said, resignedly : 

‘Well, if you must, I suppose you must!” 

At another time, when his father, as Secretary of 
State, had prepared some important papers, young 
Charles James, after reading them, calmly burned a 
long despatch which was about to be sealed. The 
father, without a word of remonstrance, quietly set 
about preparing another. 

This was, however, not wholly weak indulgence on 
his father’s part, but a set purpose to repress the 
passionate temper of the boy by his own self-control. 

A third incident proves that his father was not only 
indulgent, but strictly truthful, in his relations with 
the child. A wall on the estate was to be pulled 
down, and he had promised Charles James that, 
when the time came, he should see the work done. 
The promise was forgotten, and the wall demolished; 
but when Lord Holland was reminded of his failure 
to keep his word, he ordered the masonry to be re-, 
built and again torn down, this time in the boy’s 
presence. 

Charles James Fox was not of age when he en- 
tered Parliament. The public soon discovered that 
he was a prodigy. The question of American taxa- 
tion brought out his great powers, and exhibited his 
wonderful oratory. 

Fox boldly opposed the policy and measures which 
led to our Revolution, as he afterward labored to 
preserve peace with Russia and France. He sup- 
ported a motion for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
and drew attention to some of the wrongs heaped 
upon the Irish people. A brilliant orator, he was 
also a man of far-reaching intelligence and disinter- 
ested character. 

Although he never was the master of Holland 





the brig. The mate assented, and as soon as the sun 
had set and the heat had abated in some degree, 


House, Fox spent a great part of his early life there, 
and his name is inseparably connected with its 
history. 
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With his nephew, the third Lord Holland, came | 
the most noteworthy period of Holland House— 
the time of which Sydney Smith spoke when he 
said: ‘Five hundred travelled people assert that 
there is no such agreeable house in Europe.” 

Lord Holland was not only distinguished in 
political and literary circles, but he was a perfect 


host. His wife, a 
beautiful and clever woman, was 

imperious to the verge of tyranny. She had 

a cool way of ordering about the celebrated men 
to whom others probably spoke with bated breath. 

‘“Now, Macaulay,” she would say, tapping the 
table with her fan, when the great essayist and 
historian was in the midst of a story, ‘“‘we have 
had enough of this. Give us something else.” 

“Sydney, ring the bell,’’ she once called, per- 
emptorily, to Sydney Smith. 

“Oh yes,’’ retorted he; ‘‘and shall I sweep the 
room ?”’ 

‘‘Lay down the screen, Lord Russell,’’ her lady- 
ship had no hesitation in saying. ‘You will | 
spoil it.’’ 

“In Lord Holland’s company,’’ said one of his 
guests to another, “‘you might imagine yourself 
in the home of Socrates.”’ 

“Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and I often seem to 
hear Xanthippe talking loudly in the adjoining | 
room.” 

In fact, Lady Holland was one of the people | 
who ‘affect a saucy roughness.”’ She did not hes- | 
itate to horrify the fastidious Lord Byron by tell- | 


ing him that he was ‘getting fat,’’ nor toremark, | 
when Tom Moore spoke of his coming work, | 


which he fondly hoped to make both lively and 
amusing, ‘‘This will be a dull book of yours, I 
fear.”’ 

It would be difficult to mention a famous man 
in Europe, at that period, who had not visited 
Holland House. Sheridan, Rogers the poet, and 
Sir Philip Francis, the supposed author of the 
‘Junius’ letters, were among its frequent guests. 
Our own James Monroe, Washington Irving and 
Sir Benjamin Thompson, the American man of 
science who was not only knighted but made 
Count Rumford, were also there. 

It is related that Luttrell, an epicure and wit, 
one day let the side-dishes pass by, in order to 
stare at a man who had failed to laugh at Sydney 
Smith’s jokes. Half the recorded repartees of the 
time are handed down from Lady Holland’s 
dinner-table, and for the lion’s share of them we 
are indebted to Sydney Smith, who was always 
“setting the table on a roar.”’ 

One night a man who had boasted at the dinner- 
table that he believed in nothing suddenly ex- 
pressed enthusiasm over a certain dish. 

“Ah,”’ said Sydney Smith, in reproof, “1 am 
glad to see that Mr. —— at all events believes 
in the cook!” 

The fourth and last Lord Holland, who died in 
1859, lived for many years in Italy, but he, also, 
when in England, kept open house, and his wife, 
who survived him for thirty years, presided alone 
over a salon, though less imperiously than her 
predecessor. 

Her breakfasts became one of the great attrac- 
tions of London life, and she differed from ‘‘the 
Lady Holland’ in depending not only upon 
famous and witty men, but also upon feminine 
wit and beauty to enliven her assemblies. 

Since her death, in 1889, the question has con- 
tinually arisen, ‘“What will become of Holland 
House ?’’ Public roads and buildings have already 
encroached upon its original acres, but it is to be 
hoped that the historic building itself will always 
remain, if only as a museum for jts treasures of 
art and a monument of the past. 

To become acquainted with its wealth of pic- 
tures and mementos would require a long leisure. 
Its library contains thousands of volumes, many 
of them almost priceless editions, and also large 
numbers of valuable original manuscripts. The 
galleries are enriched with famous paintings, and 
it is impossible to wander about the rooms with- 
out coming upon articles which are associated 
with celebrated people. 

There are autographs for which an enthusiastic 
collector would barter his daily bread; the writ- 


ing-table of Addison; a watch and a cane which | 
belonged to Charles James Fox; a lock of hair | 


from the head of Napoleon, for whom the third 


Lord Holland and his wife had an intense admira- | 


tion, and some candlesticks which once belonged 
to Mary Queen of Scots. 

The grounds form an expanse of varied beauty, 
and one can scarcely realize while walking through 
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them that he is actually in London, so distant is 


the hum of the metropolis. 


One outdoor curiosity is the Dutch garden, 
which is laid out in set figures surrounded by box. 
There flourishes the dahlia, which the third Lady 
Holland was one of the first to cultivate success- 
fully in England. Not far away is ‘‘Rogers’s 


| Seat,’’ within a summer-house where the poet | 


used to rest. An inscription, signed by Luttrell, 


warns the passer that it is useless to sit there | Until great Death has come to make men wise. 


hoping to share the inspiration which gave birth 
to Rogers’s ‘‘fancy and fire,’’ since real poets 
“Can strike 
Their lyre at all times, in all places, alike.” 
No modern visitor—at least no one who has a 
bent toward hero-worship—can pass with indiffer- 
ence the mementos of those who have made 


Holland House famous. ALice Brown. 
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APPLE-TREE. 


| A world of blossoms for the bee, 

Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

| We plant with the apple-tree. 
—Bryant. 
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THE CZAR AND HIS SUBJECTS. 


The terrible cruelties recently reported to have 
| been inflicted on some of the Russian prisoners in 
Siberia, especially on some of the women, have 
startled and shocked the civilized world. For a 
| While it was hoped that these atrocities were exag- 
| gerated, but later news seems only to have con- 
| firmed the first dismal accounts. 

In one case a woman, well-born and highly 
intelligent, was so mercilessly flogged that she 
died of the injuries thus inflicted upon her. The 
whole occurrence arose from the fact that the 
exiles, goaded by privation and cruelty, resisted 
their oppressors, and for this act were punished 
without mercy. 

Still more recently another event has served to 
show, with confirming emphasis, what a pitiless 
despotism the rule of the Czar of Russia is. 

A Russian lady named Marie Tshebrikova, long 
known as a brilliant writer, as a social leader in| 
Moscow, and as a_ benevolent, noble-hearted | 
woman, intensely loving her country, wrote a/| 
letter to the Czar, and went to St. Petersburg to| 
make sure that the letter would reach the Czar’s 
eye. 

So far from being a Nihilist, this lady has" 
always kept aloof from the revolutionary socie- | 
ties which, in Russia, are banded together to 
assail the Czar’s rule. She has conducted herseif 
as a loyal subject, and has hoped that the evils of | 
the despotism might be got rid of by peaceful 
rather than by violent means. | 

Her letter to the Czar—which has been pub-| 
lished widely in this country—was studiously | 
moderate and respectful. She pointed out to him | 
the abuses which exist in every part of his vast 
empire; the corruption and cruelty of the officials, 
who “form a thick wall” between the Czar and | 
the millions of Russians who are not in the em- | 
ploy of the government; the fact that his subjects 
have no way of making known or redressing | 
their grievances, being denied freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of meeting, and the danger to} 
the Czar himself in the continuance of the pres. | 
ent condition of things. | 

“Could you, sire,’’ declared the heroic woman, | 
‘ike the monarch in the fable, pass invisibly over | 
towns and villages, so as to know what life the 
Russian pé®ple live, you would see that order, | 
maintained by thousands of soldiers, by legions of | 
officials, by an army of spies—order, in the name | 








of which every protest is stifled—that this order | 
is not order at all, but official anarchy.” 

The reward dealt out by the Czar to this out- 
spoken, but not violent or untruthful adviser, for 
a letter which should have warned and not in- 
censed him, was immediate exile to Siberia. At 


| the time that this reaches the reader’s eye, Marie 


| Tshebrikova has probably arrived at the Kara 
mines, and is subject to the brutal cruelties of the | 





COMPANION. | 


officials in whose charge the Siberian exiles, man | changes are proposed in the tariff laws, and even 
and woman, high and low, are placed. as the result of existing arrangements when no 
It is not easy to see what the result will be of | distinct steps are being taken in Congress, it is 
the heartless power which makes such an act as | evident that tariff bills, as party measures, are 
this possible; or what the fate of the ruler, and | exceedingly difficult matters to handle. 
his officials, under whom a vast nation suffers It is probably impossible to frame such a bill in 
wrongs so bitter and so constant. a way to make it acceptable to all the members of 
The Czar’s Government deliberately keeps the a party or to all the districts upon which a party 
great body of the Russian people in ignorance as | depends for its support in a possibly important 
well as in virtual slavery. The sectional schools | degree. 
are so regulated as to make a good cducation diffi- Few members of either great party, probably, 
cult, if not impossible, to the great mass of chil-| would feel much regret if it were possible to 
dren. The Russians, therefore, are not fit to| take the levying of customs duties out of the field 
govern themselves; and were they freed from the | of party politics, and make such duties subject to 
Czar’s rule to-day, would not know which way to| a policy of common consent and adjustment 
turn to secure a better government. | between the people of the various portions of the 
‘‘Russia,’’ says a recent writer, ‘is still many | Union, with a view to the prosperity of the whole 
centuries in arrear of Central and Western | country. 
Europe, with respect to the essential features of 
civilization. Her people are semi-barbarians at 
the best. If Parliamentary institutions were 
granted to them to-morrow, they would not know 
what to do with them. Tremendous problems, 
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BEAUTIFUL TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


One of the prettiest things in the world is a pretty 
village—the kind that used to be so common both in 
: “sage »» | New England and in old England before the big fac- 
truly, await solution in the realm of the Czars. tories came. How gracefully the old high road wound 

But it seems as if an end must somehow come, | through them under the wide-branching elms, each 
ere very long, toa rule which grows more intol-| house with its grassy lawn or bank, and flowering 
erable to be borne every day. | bushes all about, and the highway grass mowed 

smooth and short for the Fourth of July! 

There are such villages still. There are many more 
that might be enchantingly lovely if the people who 
inhabit them would think a little about it, and act in 
concert, first to make, then to keep them beautiful. 

| The few ladies who have leisure must take the lead 
| and, with the aid of husbands, brothers, fathers, sons, 
| lovers, organize the movement and keep it going. 

| We saw last summer a village on the banks of a 
| certain famous New England river which may serve 
| to exemplify the subject. The day was hot; the 
| streets, deep in dust, were fringed with long, dusty 
| grass, which had not been cut once that year, thoygh 
July was half gone. 

isper, “Heaven comaet ye won | The most prominent church had no fence about it, 
| and nothing whatever had been done to improve or 
beautify the, ground on which it stood. It was a 
pretty church, too, and well worthy of a better set- 
ting. Two other churches, besides being shabby and 
neglected, were much disfigured by ill-selected paint. 

This was a village enriched by an important and 
interesting branch of manufacture, the head men of 
which lived in one short street. Their elegant villas 
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For the Companion. 
THE LAND OF GOLD. 


Behind the sunset’s bars in the wide West, 

We catch the radiance of the Land of Gold: 

The dazzling splendors of its wealth untold 
Flash through our dreams, and wake to vague unrest 
The soul—with Life’s dull weariness opprest, 

Or wra) zee in weeds of sorrow, fold on fold— 

Till, with sheer longing and despair grown bold, 
We turn to seek that Land where all are blest. 


But the Gold fades, and the strong stars arise 
That look beyond the sunset and the sun : 
They see our little world hang far below 
While over it imperial planets glow— 
From Heaven they wh 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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PARTIES AND TARIFFS. 


The United States is so vast a country, and the | 
| material interests of States and sections distant | 


e oy ‘ 
| from = another, with unlike conditions of soil | were surrounded by spacious lawns, unfenced, adorned 
and climate, and consequently diverse productions | by borders and beds of flowers, all kept brilliantly 
and occupations are often so conflicting, that a| verdant and blooming by revolving jets of water. 
general commercial policy which forwards the| These lawns would have gladdened every eye if the 
interests of one State or section is frequently re-| rest of the village had been in some keeping with 
garded as flatly hurtful to the interests of another. | them—if merely the grass in the streets had been cut, 
~ For instance: Louisiana is the only State of the | #"4 the dust had been laid by watering. f 
Union which produces sugar on a large scale As it was, however, their vivid beauty was killed 
z : - > | by the contrast of the dismal, hot and dust-covered 
while all the States consume it. The people of | streets adjacent. They were like a group of splen- 
Louisiana feel that it is to their interest that Pro- | didly dressed ladies picking their way in the bad 
tective customs duties be laid upon imported | quarter of a great city. Their dresses, so beautiful 
sugar, while a great many people in the other | in the right place, become hideous in the region of 
States demand that its importation shall be as | poverty, dirt and despair. 
nearly free as practicable. The inhabitants of those fine houses only need to 
Several of the South Atlantic and Gulf States | b*v their eyes and minds opened wide enough to 
. -,, | take the whole village into their scheme of beauty. 
produce rice, and their people naturally look with | Th ‘ ogi 
; | They only need to provide, as it were, a clean dress 
alarm on the entrance of foreign vessels laden 


" ‘ : | for their emerald pins to sparkle in. 
with that product into our ports. They ‘object to| There were six houses within the village borders 


the repeal or reduction of the protective duties | that apparently kept a gardener, and expended an 


upon rice, while consumers in other States regard 
the present duties as too high. 

These illustrations give an idea of the difficulty 
which any political party in Congress must be 


under in framing a tariff bill, whether its purpose 


is to reduce duties or to advance them, and the 
frequent apparent impossibility of promoting the 
particular interests of one section without hurt- 
ing those of some other. 











average of twelve hundred dollars a year upon the 
single item of external loveliness—seventy-two hun- 
dred dollars in all. One-half the sum would sustain 
a village gardener, water the streets, and gradually 


| work up the village into a picture of beauty that 
| would make life there a ceaseless charm, and draw 


pilgrims from afar to see it. 

It is well understood by able business men that 
nothing pays better than beauty. It is because they 
understand this, that the implements we handle, the 


A party whose general policy is to reduce duties vehicles we ride in, the houses we inhabit and the 


is pretty sure to be confronted, when it attempts 
to apply its general policy to particular duties, 
with earnest protests from the people of States or 
districts whose interests are held to depend upon 
the maintenance of those duties. 

When, for instance, the Democratic majority in 
the House of Representatives of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress attempted the general reduction of duties 
which was involved in the Mills tariff and reve- 


| nue bill, it experienced great difficulty in dealing 


with the sugar and rice-growing interests, very 
influential in certain States upon which the party 
depended for its majority. It was obliged to 
make concessions which were regarded by many 
people as not in harmony with the general char- 
acter of the bill. 

In the Fifty-first Congress, which is Republican 


| in both branches, a like difficulty has been expe- 


rienced in the framing of the tariff measure known 
as the McKinley Bill. In readjusting certain 
duties, the Republican members of the Ways and 
Means committee, charged with the preparation of 
the measure, decided in favor of placing a duty 
of fifteen per cent. upon raw hides, which have 
heretofore for many years been imported free. 

Though this duty was urged as likely to be of 
benefit to people in the West and Southwest who 
are cattle-raisers or dealers in cattle products, it 
met with the instant disfavor of the manufactur- 
ers of leather and boots and shoes in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere in the country. 

A number of manufacturers in New England 
also demand the free importation of coal, iron 
ore, and raw wool, for use in their manufactures ; 


| and their demand is strenuously opposed by the 


people of certain States and districts who are 
interested in the production of these articles, and 
who desire that their introduction from abroad, 
at prices less than they themselves can profitably 
produce them, shall be discouraged by import 
charges. 

As such differences naturally arise whenever 


garments we wear, become more pleasing to the eye 
every year. 

Let us extend the principle to the towns and vil- 
lages in which we live. If all business in Paris were 
paralyzed, the fair metropolis could subsist upon its 
beauty alone. We have in New England villages 
that are reaping an annual harvest of solid gain 
from the loveliness which the people cannot spoil. 

There is scarcely a village, a town, a city,in the 
United States, which could not greatly increase its 
value by carefully investing a moderate sum every 
year in removing ugliness and developing beauty. 
Arbor Day is a good time to organize movements in 
this direction. 


2 
or 





MOTHER-WIT. 


An old French writer of memoirs tells us that on 
one occasion Rabelais found himself in a remote 
province of France without a sou to pay his reckon- 
ing at the inn. He strolled out, leaving his luggage 
open for the inspection of the curious landlord, who 
found therein two packages of gray dust, one marked 
“Poison for the king,” and the other ‘“‘Poison for the 
queen.” 

On his return from his walk Rabelais was arrested 
by the excited village authorities, who conducted 
him to Paris in triumph, expecting a great reward 
for their astuteness. 

When they appeared in court with their victim, he 
was received with shouts of laughter and applause 
for his successful trick, which had brought him home 
free of cost. 

Thomson, the noted traveller, stated before the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris that he made his 
way through the country of several tribes in Africa 
by means only of a false tooth and a box of effer- 
vescing salts, with which he worked miracles to awe 
the savages. 

In a history of the Fleming family it is stated that 
Houston Fleming being taken prisoner by the British 
after the battle of Brandywine escaped, passing in 
full sight through two regiments at night, disguised 
as a ghost with a bloody face. 

These old anecdotes are curiously suggestive of the 
change in general intelligence since those days. No 





modern Rabelais could now deceive a village with a 
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trick so apparent; and the American who would try | 
to scare his captors as a ghost would be laughed at | 
for his pains. It is only probably in Africa that such | 
devices would now succeed. 

But if it is a fact that the intellect of the mass 
of modern people has been sharpened and enlight- | 
ened, it is also probable that the ian of to-day would | 


not be so ready with a trick and device when in diffi- | find no answer. A gentleman one day stepped into | 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


culty as was his ancestor. The man who contended | 
with Nature and savages for a living had every | 
faculty quickened in the contest. He had a quality 
called “‘mother-wit” for which his descendant, guarded 
and helped from his birth, by law and civilization, 
has little need. | 

The man who is the product of our modern life | 
understands the nature of light and sound and scents, | 
but he can neither see nor hear nor smell as did the 
untaught Indian a century ago. | 

He has, it may be, also lost certain keen percep- | 
tions of his mind as well as of his body. Between 
the generations as between individuals there is a law 
of compensations. 


—_— ~~ — 
A BAD ACCOUNTANT. 


Rufus Choate was a great lover of order, but he 
lacked manual dexterity. There was a sort of regu- 
larity in his papers, though to the eye of another they 
seemed a confused mass; but he could find the paper 
he wanted. | 

His son-in-law and law partner said that it was | 
impossible for Mr. Choate to fold regularly half a| 
dozen sheets of paper. He liked to have his clerks | 
untie a bundle of his papers and arrange them in 
order; but the first time the parcel was re-opened by 
him, it returned to its original condition. 

When he first opened an office in Boston, Mr. 
Choate kept no book of accounts. One day, seized 
with a sudden fit of economy and order, he bought 
an account-book, in which he entered the office debtor 
to “one quart of oil, 37 1-2 cents.” The next entry 

* was six months later, and closed the record. 

His indifference to money and his aversion to book- 
keeping caused him to lose thousands of dollars every 
year from neglecting to make any charge for his ser- 
vices. Men borrowed money from him, and frequently 
he took no note from them, nor made a memoran- 
dum of the amount lent. Often he forgot about the 
matter, and the borrowers did not remind him of 
their indebtedness. 

“Mr. Choate,” asked a friend, “why don’t you try 
to collect the sums you have lent these borrowers?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “‘many of them are cologne bot- 
tles without any stoppers!” 

One morning he rushed into his office, exclaiming, 
“My kingdom for five hundred dollars! Have I got 
it?” He looked at his blue bank-book, and said: 

“Not a dollar! not a dollar!”’ 

He was going out to borrow the sum, when one of 
his students showed him that he had looked at the 
new bank-book, which the teller had given him with- 
out entering in it the amount to his credit, the month 
not being ended when the accounts were balanced. 
The old bank-book had been filled, but it showed a 
balance in his favor of twelve hundred dollars. If 
the twelve hundred dollars had disappeared, he would 
never have been the wiser. 
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USING NATURE’S HELP. 


An interesting illustration of the ingenuity with 
which the forces of nature can be turned to man’s 
account, is to be found in the peculiar construction 
of some Ohio River ferries, between Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling. It is a familiar law of physical science 
that the resultant of two forces, exerted in different 
lines, is motion in a direction different from either. 

In order to utilize this principle, a strong steel 
cable is thrown across the river, suspended from high 
towers. On this cable a trolley is fitted, from which 
a strong guy rope extends down the stream about a 
hundred feet to the boat. It is attached to the boat 
much in the same way the string is fastened to a boy’s 
kite—by a loop extending from one end of the boat 
to the other, to the middle of which the guy rope is 
tied. 

The loop on the outside of the boat is really, how- 
ever, the half of a circle, the other half of which is 
made to run over a large grooved wheel inside, some- 
thing like the helmsman's wheel on a ship. By re- 
volving the wheel, by means of handles projecting 
from its rim, the end of the guy rope is made to move 
ahead or astern, at pleasure. The effect of moving 
it toward the bow, is to throw the bow of the boat up 
the stream, causing the current to strike the boat at 
an oblique angle. 

There are then two kinds of motion communicated 
to the boat, the upward pull of the guy rope and the 
obliquely downward motion of the current. The 
resultant of this compound motion is motion in a new 
direction—directly across the stream; and away goes 
the boat, loaded down with teams and people, like a 
ship tacking before the wind, propelled across the 
river by the force of the current. The trolley, of 
course, moves along the cable in a line parallel with 
the boat, thus keeping the angles at which the two | 
motions are communicated to the boat always the 
same. 

It is a much cheaper way of ferrying than by steam, 
and much easier than rowing; and, by simply taking | 
advantage of Nature’s laws, the river is made to ferry 
itself. 
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CAUGHT NAPPING. 


Persons who own impulsive tongues may often be 
provoked into amusing blunders when some easily 
answered question is unexpectedly put to them. 
Most of us have been victims of the old joke, ““‘What 
day of the month is the Fourth of July?” and, wise 
as we think ourselves, it has doubtless caught us nap- 
ping. 

“Jane,” said a joker to his wife, “do you know 
what cod-liver oil is made of?” 

“No, I’m sure I don’t,”’ returned she, without stop- 
ping to think. “I suppose it’s a patent medicine, all 
advertisement and humbug.” 

“I am going to give a free lecture in town,” said a 
gentleman visiting his native place, to an old friend. | 
“I hope you’ll come.” 

“Delighted, I’m sure! How much are the tickets?” | 
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COMPANION. 





The very meanings of words are sometimes ignored | 
by rash speakers. | 

“Yes, I’ve actually succeeded in getting Mr. C—’s | 
autograph,” said a lady, displaying with pride an | 
album leaf adorned by the name of a famous author. | 
“But I dare say his amanuensis wrote it.” | 

One instance more of unexpected questions which | 


an office full of clerks, and said, brusquely, “Can any | 
of you tell me Carl Jones’s Christian name?” 
On the spur of the moment, no one could. 


4@r 
SAGACITY OF SHELL-FISH. 


A correspondent of Nature furnishes to that jour- | 
nal some curious observations upon the habits of | 
common shell-fishes. The shrewdness shown by | 
these unsightly creatures will lead the reader to place 
them in a higher order of beings than they have been 
classed with heretofore. 


An interesting fact, illustrating the ingenuity 
shown by more than one species of crustacea in con- 
cealing themselves, came under my notice last sum- 
mer. Having dredged a number of Amphipoda, I | 
placed them in a vessel of sea-water till 1 could exam- | 
ine them. | 
Among them I noticed what seemed to be a piece | 
of dead weed swimming rapidly about, and occasion- | 
ally falling to the bottom. Examination showed that | 
the age of weed was carried by an amphipod, | 
Ye agp it by the two first pairs of wal ing | 
legs. When it came to the bottom, the animal con- 
cealed itself beneath the weed, which was much | 
larger than itself. | 
In connection with this habit, it may be mentioned | 
that another species resembles the first-named mi- | 
nutely in every respect but one, namely: that the | 
first has the claw immensely developed, while at the 
base of the next joint are two or three strong, blunt 
spines, or tubercles, into which the point of the 
claw fits. This appears to give the latter species a 
great advantage over its congener in grasping an 
object for purposes of concealment. 
Another species has the last or hindmost pair of 
legs of a shrunken and apparently almost abortive 





form. hee | never — to be used for walking, and 


are generally carried turned up on the back; but 
they are sometimes utilized to carry the valve of a 
bivalve mollusk over their backs, under which they 
can squat and hide. 

From this it is an easy transition through various 
stages to the hermit crabs which ensconce themselves 
altogether in a univalve shell, and use the curiously 
abortive hind limbs to cling to the inside whorls. My | 
friend, Se Archer, has seen crabs protect- | 
ing themselves, probably from the scorching tropical 
sun, at low tide, on the mud flats at Singapore by 
carrying large leaves over their backs. 


—— +e -— 


MARRIAGE IN JAPAN, 


The difference between the Oriental and the West- 
ern idea of marriage is quite as great as the difference 
between all other things Oriental and Occidental. A 
Sanitary Association has been formed in Japan, and, 
though the Japanese physicians deliver addresses 
before it much in the manner of Western doctors in 
similar bodies, the notions advanced are often quite 
characteristic of the East. 


Dr. Nagayo Sensai, in a recent address before this 
body, called attention to the evils which, he held, 
attend the introduction of modern ideas regarding 
marriage. When, he said, a man chooses his wife | 
for himself, he is influenced by beauty, and not by | 
considerations of health. 

The Japanese type of beauty, it appears, is very 
much the same as the type of the consumptive. The 
true Japanese belle has a white face, a long, slender 
throat and neck, a narrow chest, small thighs and 
small feet and hands. 

Dr. Nagayo Sensai thought that a man, in choosing 
a wife, should not look for beauty. He should rather 
choose a girl with clear eyes, a distinct voice, a ruddy 
face, a well-developed chest and bones well covered 
with flesh—in short, a robust girl. 

In the old times in Japan, the doctor said, when 
the choice of a wife devolved entirely on parents or 
middle-men, considerations of health were always 
kept in mind. young woman’s physical antece- 
dents were carefully looked up, in order that neither 
consumption nor any other hereditary disease should 
be introduced into a family. 

The inference was that the orator preferred the 
ancient system, as better conducive to the general 
health, to the “civilized notion” of a man choosing a 
wife for himself. 


—_<or——___—_ 
HE HAD THE FLOOR. 


The British House of Commons is perhaps the 
most powerful organization of men in the world, but 
its great authority and dignity did not prevent it from 
being thrown into some confusion on a recent occa- 
sion, by a very small enemy. 


One of the members, Sir John Gorst, had taken the 
floor to address the House, when it was perceived by 
a number of members that a mouse had taken the 
floor at the same time, and was running exactly in 
the direction of the spot occupied by Sir John. 

Certain of the members could not refrain from cries 
of surprise at seeing the mouse make this move- 
ment. The cries frightened the mouse and caused 
him to turn back and run toward the benches occu- 
pied by the members. 

This threw the front bench into some confusion, 
which only frightened the mouse the more. He 
attempted to take refuge in the trousers leg of an 
honorable member, and this gentleman immediately 
began a series of leaps and bounds in an attempt to 
free himself from the mouse. 

In an instant the chamber was in confusion. The 
mouse, escaping from the honorable member with 
whom he had taken refuge, ran this way and 
that. Numbers of the members jum upon the 
benches which serve them as seats. The “question 
before the House” became, “How shall this little 
animal be got rid of?” 

All at once the mouse found his way to the hole in 


| the floor through which he had entered. He disap- 


eared; members got down from the seats, and Sir 
ohn Gorst resumed his remarks. 


SELF-POSSESSED. 


In the time of the Indian War, about 1675, the 
church at New Milford, Conn., was in charge of Par- 
son Boardman. It is not with the good parson, how- 
ever, that this story has to do, but with the parson’s 
wife. 


A general alarm had seized upon the community, 
and the people were flocking to the fort for security. 
A man was sent to the parsonage to warn Madam 
Boardman of the danger from a hostile attack, and 
to help her and the children to escape. He was ex- 
cited, and naturally urged immediate haste. 

To this the quiet woman calmly replied that she 
would be ready to start ‘as soon as she had knit into 
the seam-needle.”’ 

——_—_—_<or——_—__ 

SOME one suggests that the severity of the Russian 

climate may explain why so many Russian names 





end with a koff. 


Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys | 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. 

a diialinneaies 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will | 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., | 
[Adv. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 








Cuaranteed Stainless. 
Will send post-paid, on receipt of $1.00, 3 pair | 
ladies’ 50c. hose, or 4 pair men’s 36c. half hose. | 
A Card of Stainless Mending Cotton with each pair. 


BEST VALUE IN AMERICA. 


IF NOT SATISFACTORY MONEY REFUNDED. 


WM. H. ZINN, Temple Pl., Wash. & West Sts., Boston. 





WASH SILKS, | 


These silks, which were introduced last | 
year, have become exceedingly popular; 


they are just adapted for wear during the | 


next three or four months. 

The new colorings and designs—plain, 
stripes and plaids—are very attractive, the 
full line embracing over one hundred dif- 
ferent patterns and colors. They are 24 
inches wide, $1 per yard. 

Samples of these trustworthy goods will 
be sent on receipt of six cents in postage 
stamps. 


James McCreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





For Spring Fishing. 
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How to 6ure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 
skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured | the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicuraA Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
internally, cure every form of skin and blood disease, 
from got to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.: SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTtTreR DruG AND 








CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





t2- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 28 
wT prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. <3 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the only 
pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
| Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
' Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 





This is a complete Outfit for gen- 
eral brook and lake fishing, and con- 
sists of the following pieces: 

1 104¢ft. Jointed Rod, polished ash, 
3 double Brass Joints, and ringed 
throughout; 1 Belt Bait Box; 1 Fur- 
nished Line, with Pfleuger’s Lumi- 
nous Bob; 1 Trout Line; 1 Coach- 
man’s Fly; 1 Polka Fly; 2 Trout 
Hooks, mounted with gut ; 10 assort- 
ed Limerick Hooks; 2 Lead Sinkers ; 
1 Pfleuger’s Adjustable Luminous 
Bob; 1 Trolling Line, 50 ft.; 1 Key- 
stone Spoon Bait for same, with 








nickel Spoon and 3 Fly Hooks. 


Given for obtaining one new sub- 
scriber, or for sale at $1.00. Postage 


and packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. Sent in two packages. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








LOOK ON THIS 
PICTURE, 





BAZAR 


Indispensable to 
their own dresses. 


Endorsed by all F; 
SHE.—Now don’t scold any 
more. You will have to stand Insti 
until you provide me with Hall’s stitute. 
Bazar Form. 

HE.—All right, I shan’t 
go through this again; 

send f 


Form, to wh 











A BOON TO ALL WOMEN, 
RICH OR POOR. 





size, folds up like an umbrella. 





For sale by leading dealers. 


SEND MONEY ORDER FOR 


Complete Form, $6.50. 


be added, $3.50. 
Bazar Skirt Form, in Case, $3. 


Hall’s Bazar Form Co., 


833 Broadway, New York. 





These forms are highly recommend- 
ed, and we request our patrons when 
ordering or sending for circulars to 








AND THEN ON THIS. .& 
FS 


FORMS. 





ladies who make 
Adjustable to any 


ashion Publishers. —_gi# declare this Hall’s Bazar 


Medal of superiority at American Form is perfectly splendid. It saves 


my husband no end of annoyance 
standing for me to drape my dress 
over him; and then with him I 
could never get the right effect. 


ONLY A 


POSTAL CARD 


Mentioning Companion, giving 
name and address, will put you 
in possession of illustrated ‘cir- 
culars of is most usef 
invention, used by hundreds of 
thousands of Ladies. 
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CATAL OM 


WRITE FOR THIS CATALOGUE TODAY. 


Any lady contemrlating the purchase of a SILK DRESS of any 
S or LACE CURTAINS, can 


GRADE or KIND, a SILK LACE DRES 
not afford to let the op’ 
of a postal card pass. 





rtunity TO GET this b 


valuable to every lady. Write for it. 





t contains a complete descriptive Price list 
of our enormous stock of Dress Silks which is well kn 
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ook for the writing 


This beautiful curtain 
white or cream, 
second to none in the United States, this alone makes the book 3 yds. long, 52 in. wide, 


own to be 


only $1.00 per pair. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


Mention this paper in writing. 


75 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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APRIL. 

Th. 24. Anthony Trollope, the Novelist, born, 1815. 
Fr. 25. Government of Pennsylvania formed, 1682. 
Sa. 26. Gosnold’s Colony reached Virginia, 1607. 
Su. 27. Ralph Waldo Emerson died, 1882. 

Mo. 28. Mutiny of the “Bounty,” 1789. 

Tu. 29. Samoan Conference at Berlin opened, 1889. 
We. 30. U. S. Navy Department created, 1798. 





For the Companion. 
DEMETER’S DREAM. 


She has lain, long lain, where wearily 
Erstwhile she drooped in her plundered pride, 
And her sad soul first on the fall-winds sighed, 
And her eyes first wept, till they could not see, 
Sorrowing for Persephone. 


Prisoner, with an enchanted brain, 
azed and manacled, but unslain, 
All winter the Sesnet has dreamed of,morn 
Beyond the midnight of Capricorn, — * 
And brooded her mystery, not in vain, 
Of days unrisen and joys unborn. 


Starlight, whose glimmer the darkness thrids 
She feels, with quiver of waxen lids— 
And the mute elemental changes be 
Forms of her fathomless reverie, 
Thoughts that the great Earth-Mother thinks 
Thre’ her sombre respite of months four-fold, 
While the Pleiads climb, and the Cygnet sinks, 
And the Sun steers back to h i 
Till the south wind softens her 
And her soul comes back with the Easter moon. 


Hark ! into her moveless musing strays 

A wakening breath of the blué-winged days! 
There's a ripple ong her melting veins ; 
There’s a twinkle of light thro’ falling rains ; 
O’er her face the smile of — flies, 

And the goddess opens her lips—her eyes ! 


In air, wane her dream she tells ; 
The whispe tale to a murmur swells, 
Till silence a ickens with glad replies, , 

And a world’s “good morrow” salutes the skies. 
The Dawn has answered Night’s questioning, 
And Winter’s thoughts are the speech of Spring. 


Birds of the grove and the hedgerow flit, 
And gay on the wind-sprays singing sit : 
The birds know not, and they care not how 
The bud comes out on the naked bough. 
Blithe, bright fishes escape to play 
From the drowsy eddies where late they lay 
Under the brook-bank’s faded grass 
And the water-windows of wrinkled glass, 
Nor ever they question, as they pass, 

How the rivulet broke its icy chain ; 

They only know they are free again. 
Fen-frogs, piping in choral glee 

On the dewy air sprinkle melody 

As if, out of every pool upsprung, 
Birthday bells little naiads won 

Not one wee player, nor all the band 
In their moss; s, could understand 
the sunbeams to unmail 


Is language the vernal witchery pose 

To one dumb heart-thrill under the ground 
That beats forever, “Demeter lives ! 

Her meditation in cold dela 

Motion and music mes z 

And beauty and fr: nce are on the way 
To cover the trail of the vanished Ice 
With the flowers of new-made paradise. 


Flute of robin and harp of bee, 
Marsh-choir’s tinkling L hony, 
Voices of winds and wa’ al 
When the mighty Mother her children calls! 
Your songs interpret in living breath 
Her silent dream, that was so like death, 
And -“ this gladness over the land 
Was in her pensive waiting planned 
As she lay with the poppies in her hand, 
Spoiled of her crown, and her fair first-born 
By the King of Night from her bosom torn. 


For, with eyes that never can misbehold, 
The kind All-Father ee Ky gloom 
omb ; 


Thro’ her pallid trance in the zone of cold ; 
He saw the green in the gray leaf rolled, 
And down in the last year’s wreck He knew 
Every of promise next summer due, 
And called from their funeral lethargy 
All ruminant forces moist and dry 
To turn the shivering famine of earth 
Into genial feast and gentle mirth. 

And the uncrowned queen is crowned again. 
Beautiful still to gods and men 
Demeter anion, 60 she smiled before, 
For Heaven hath bidden Spring restore 
Persephone to her arms once more. 


Mortals immortal! your emblems wake 
From the palsy that smites but never kills. 
When the breathings of annual April brea 
Blood-warm thro’ the long hibernal chills, 
And the —- heave of the fettered lake, 

shrug of the frost-stung hills, 
’ the lonely silence that was not peace, 
At the world-delivering sun-touch cease. 

miner than fear, and stronger than fate 

Are love and faith that patiently wait. 
For measured losses come endless gains, 
And Resurrection o’er Ruin reigns ; 
And a sign unto ony son of man 
Is the sleep of the Olympian wife ; 
In the heart of winter spring hides its plan, 
And death is only a dream of life. 


THERON BROWN. 


—_+or-—___——_ 


For the Companion. 
JEWELS IN PITCH. 


Compassion is the most disinterested of human 
motives; but its gifts bring noble returns. There 
is a Greek story that an old man captured by 
pirates was put up to be sold as a slave, and at- 
tracted no bidders, as he seemed to be past hard 
labor; but finally a merchant named Pyrrhus 
bought him, out of pity, and gave him his liberty. 

Among the little belongings that the old man 
had been allowed to keep were three or four kegs 
of pitch, a commodity hardly worth the cost of 
its packing. To encourage him, and relieve his 
poverty, the merchant bought these also, paying 
handsomely for them. 

No sooner were the two men by themselves, 
however, than the captive repaid his benefactor’s 
generosity by telling him that every one of the 
kegs contained jewels hidden in the pitch; and 
true enough, a search revealed gems sufficient to 
make two men’s fortunes. 


| sooner or later find, like Pyrrhus, the Greek mer- | the dist 


| crown jewels they were redeeming! 





| number of pages, usually about forty, each page con- 


| calls a “turn of 8 
| to take his wife to Florence for a change, he planned 


| 


| until she completed 
| ume, the first not having been begun until she was 
| past fifty.” 


| greatest exactness. 





| prison, and ye came unto me.” 


| you should for once try a little perspiration?” re- 





| distilled water, and covered with thick caps. 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


chant, that they have been buying jewels in | 
pitch—enriching themselves while thinking only | 
of others. The good woman who awakened 
wicked John Bunyan’s conscience; the kind man 
who laid his hand on the shoulder of poor, dissi- 
pated John B. Gough; the noble philanthropist 
who befriended the young Japanese runaway, 
Joseph Neesima—how little they knew what 


The sufferer or the sinner whom we rescue may 
not prove to be either a brilliant genius or an ex- 
alted saint. There are few such. But what then? 
It is enough that every saved soul is a gem, and 
every work of Christian pity serves Him who 
hides himself in the very persons of the wretched, 
to answer for them to our kindness, ‘‘For 1 was 
an hungred, and ye gave me meat....I was 
a stranger, and ye took me in....I1 was in 


—Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done 
Shall be forgotten all; the poor, the prisoner, 
The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own the bounty o thy hand, 
Shall cry to heaven, and pull a blessing on thee.” 


+o, 


“CAMEL HOURS.” 


A successful man of letters tells us that he never 
allows his morning hours of study to be interrupted, 
except in grave emergencies. These, he says, are his 
“Camel Hours,”’ in which he drinks himself full for | 
the day. Trollope, the novelist, sums up the influences | 
brought to bear on his literary life by saying, “‘Noth- 
ing is so potent as a law that may not be broken. It | 
has the force of the water drop that hollows the | 
stone. A small, daily task, if it be really daily, will 
beat the labors of a spasmodic Hercules. It is the 
tortoise which always catches the hare.” He adds: 

“T rose at half-past five, and wrote with my watch 
before me, and required from myself two hundred 
and fifty words an hour. Three hours a day in ten 
months gave me three three-volume novels. 

“I was once told,” he says, “that the surest aid to 
the writing of a book was a piece of cobbler’s wax 
on my chair. I certainly believe more in the cobbler’s 
wax than in inspiration.’’ 

When he was ready to begin a novel, he was accus- 
tomed to prepare a blank k, a sort of diary, in 
which he resolved to write, day by day, a certain 





taining about two hundred and fifty words. 

At times he placed his daily stint as low as twenty 
ages, and again raised it to a hundred and twelve. 
Jnder sharp pressure he had occasionally what he 

ed.”” When he felt it necessary 


and wrote “Beppo the Conscript” in four and twenty 
days—thirty-three printed pages a day. 

It was in a measure an inherited itt, this capability 
for work, for in writing of his mother, he says: “Five 
o’clock in the morning found her always at her desk 
er hundred and fifteenth vol- 


Mr. Prescott, the historian, was obliged, on account 
of his impaired sight, to regulate his life with the 
He rose early, although it was 
a great effort for him to do go. Indeed, it seemed, 
even from boyhood, to be contrary to his nature to 
get up betimes in the morning. He was therefore 
always awaked, and after counting twenty, so as 
fairly to arouse himself, he resolutely sprang out of 
bed, or, if he failed, he paid a forfeit to the servant 
who had knocked at his door. 

When he was a bachelor, the servant, after waiting 
a certain number of minutes without receiving an 
answer, went in and took away the bedclothes. 

After his horseback ride, which he called winding 
himself up for the day, he was ready for work. Like 
Gibbon, he prepared what he wished to say in his 
mind, so that when he took up the pen it was like 
writing from memory; but whatever the amount thus 
mentally prepared, he went over it five or six times, 
and in some cases even ten or twelve times. 

The great Humboldt wrote by the watch. If a vis- 
itor came in, he noted the hour exactly, and made up 
the time afterward. When his work pressed, and 
the hour came for him to f° out driving with the 
king, he would write until the last moment, and then 
make his toilet composedly in the carriage by the side 
of his royal friend. 

No great results are reached without some drudgery. 
There must be “Camel Hours.” 

“Why are you not working?”’ asked a literary friend 
of a dawdler. 

“Oh, I’m waiting for inspiration!” was the reply. 

“You have waited so long for inspiration, suppose 


turned the voice of experience. 
——_+o»>—___—_ 


ICE-MAKING. 


As the general knowledge of chemistry has in- | 
creased, inventions have arisen for producing cold by | 
artificial means, and there is consequently no longer 
any necessity for carrying ice from cold to warm 
climates. Almost every Southern town now has its 
ice factory, and the product of artificial freezing is 
superior to any but the clearest natural ice, frozen in | 
the Northern tier of States or in Canada, while its | 





substance is pure as the distilled water from which it | 
is made. Harper’s Weekly, from which the follow- 

ing facts are taken, says that the apparatus required 
for making artificial ice includes a powerful engine, | 
to drive the pumps, great iron retorts, for holding the } 
aqua ammonia, a long system of pipe coils, and | 
extensive vats, to contain the ice-cans. | 

The process depends upon the capacity of a sub- | 
stance which is expanding, after great condensation, | 
to absorb heat. he substance used in this case is | 
ammonia. Mixed with water, it is placed in one or | 
more of the great cylinders or retorts, which contain 
coils of pipe. Into these pipes steam is sent, heating 
the contents of the retort until the ammonia is sep- | 
arated from the water, and sent into another retort, 
where it is subjected to great pressure, under which 
it liquefies. 

In another room, provided with double doors and 
walls like those of a refrigerator, are several vats, in 
which are suspended cans of galvanized iron. Some 
of these cans are calculated to hold two hundred 
pounds of ice, and others are still larger. Between 
these cans pass lines of iron pipes, connected with 
the retorts outside, and the entire vat, in which cans 
and pipes are contained, is filled with brine. 

In the great condensation to which the ammonia 
gas has been subjected to liquefy it, it has parted 
with all its heat, and the large pipes which carry it 
to the vat are so cold as to be covered with frost. 

When ice is to be made, the cans are filled with 
The 
ammonia is then admitted to the coils running | 
through the brine of the vat. As soon as the tre- | 
mendous pressure is relieved, by turning the stop- | 





Men and women—and children—who by acts | cocks, the ammonia expands into gas, resumes the | 
of Christian kindness are rescuing the tempted, | 


lifting up the poor and reforming the vicious, may | 





amount of heat with which it parted when undergo. | 
ing condensation, and of course extracts it from the 
surrounding brine. This, in turn, extracts heat from 


| voy 


COMPANION. _ 





illed water, which freezes, as the brine itself | 
would do, were it not saline and kept in motion by 
means of pumps. x 

In a few hours, each can contains a mass of solid 
ice, and is then hoisted from the vat, dropped, for a | 
moment, in warm water to loosen the ice, and upset. | 
The block of ice slides out, and is either stored, | 
or placed in front of a circular saw, and divided into 
smaller blocks. p 

After the ammonia gas has done its work, it is 
returned to a retort, conducted to its yo eo 
and reabsorbed by water. It can then be used over | 
again, and this process goes on continuously, with | 
some slight waste. 


tor 


For the Companion. 
THE CLOUDBERRY. 


Amid the seething of eternal snows 

That gird the Pole, or wrap the haughty brows 
Of mountains fms into Heaven serene 

*Mid storm and wrack a little flow’r is seen. 
Afar from ev’ry sister bud that stays 
Southward to drink the sun’s perpetual rays, 
With petals bravely lifted o’er the snow, 

And roots far searching for the warmth below, 
It boldly faces desolation, storm 

And nerves again the weary traveller’s form. 
Its tiny blossoms smile beneath his feet 

r fruits his longing glances greet. 
Pale flow’r ! to me thou seemest like the friend 
Who lingers with us to life’s journey’s end : 

For as we from youth’s meridian heat 

Life’s flow’rs grow fewer, fewer friends we meet, 
Till, as we enter age’s polar snow 

One friend at most, one only friend we know, 
But to our hearts than all before more dear 
—Concentred memory of those who were. 


MARGARET THOMAS. 
——+o—____——__ 


TRUE TO HIS WORD. 


Giving advice is one thing, and feeling the effects 
of having it followed is quite another thing. Professor 
Julius Eichberg, the well-known violinist, says that 
he once had as a pupil a promising little fellow of 
some eight years, who would not study. As the boy 
was about to set out with his family for the country, 
where they were to pass the summer, Mr. Eichberg 
asked him what he should do there. 


“Oh,” said the boy, ‘ 
and have a good time.’ 

“Yes; but aga you made up your mind to get 
up an hour earlier a morning to —. You 
would still have time for sport, and in the fall you 
would be able to play those sonatas you admire.” 

The result of the conversation was that Otto flung 
himself upon the neck of his teacher, of whom he 
was very fond, and promised to do what was asked of 
him. 

A few weeks later, as Mr. Eichberg was driving 
through the mountains with his family, he was one 
day delayed, so that the hotel where they were to 
pass the night was reached at a late hour of the 
evening. 

The accommodations were poor, and the night was 
warm, and it was near morning before the travellers 
fairly got to sleep, and it seemed to Mr. Eichberg 
that he had scarcely closed his eyes before he was 
aroused by the doleful sound of a violin in a room 
overhead, where some one was at work upon an exer- 
cise with which the listener was only too familiar. - 

For an interminable hour he tossed about, hopin 
that the noise would cease; then he rose and dressed, 
and hastened to the office of the hotel to protest. 

“Yes, it is something of a nuisance,” the clerk an- 
swered, coolly, “but we are used to it here. The boy 
has played every morning this summer, and it was in 
the bargain when they took the rooms that he should 
be allowed to do it.” 

It was evidently of no use to complain to the clerk, 
and Mr. Eichberg relieved his mind by declaring that 
he should at least like to see the player of the violin. 

“Oh, you can see him if you want to,” the clerk 
said. “He has just come downstairs. You will find 
him outside there.” 

Away hurried the guest, the more irritated by the 
way in which his remonstrance had been received, 
and before the door on the lawn stood a trim little 
lad with his face turned away. 

“Are you the boy,” d d Mr. Eichberg, sternly, 
“that has been making such a noise on the violin for 
an hour?” 

The boy turned and looked at him, at first with an 
expression of fright; then, with a cry of joyous rec- 
ape little Otto flung himself impulsively into 
his teacher’s arms. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Eichberg!” he cried, “I am so 
glad to see you! I have gor up and played every 
morning just as I promised!” 


‘I shall play and pick flowers 
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ALMOST DROWNED. 


The author of “New Zealand after Fifty Years” 
was a passenger on board the ship Sir George Pollock, 
bound from London to New Zealand. When about a 
thousand miles south of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
a very cold latitude, he was fishing for albatrosses 
and molly-mocks over the stern, when a sudden lurch 
of the vessel pitched him overboard. He fell about 
twenty feet, and as he struck the water flat on his 
chest the wind was pretty well knocked out of him 
and he was for the moment half-stunned. 

When I came to myself I was floating pretty com- 
fortably, my thick woollen clothes supporting me, 
and my wide-awake hat floating by my side. There 
was a heavy swell, and, as I rose to the crest of a 
wave, I saw the ship, looking very small, as if she 
were already a long way off. I noticed, however, 
that she was hove to, and I felt sure that I should be 


| picked up. 


My only fear was that the albatrosses ae swoop 
down upon me and kill me with their terrible beaks, 
as they had killed the carpenter of the same ship the 
e before. 

A long time passed—hours, it seemed to me—and, 
my clothes having become soaked, I floated low in 
the water and could no longer empty my mouth fast 
enough to get breath or keep the shipin sight. Every 
wave that came sank me deeper and made me swallow 
more water. 

I began to feel deadly cold and thought it was all 
over with me. I could not help blaming my friends 
on the ship for their cruelty in letting me drown, 
when they might so easily ave sent a boat for me, 
but I forgave them and said my prayers. I could no 
longer keep my head above water, and at last I saw 
it green over my eyes as I looked up, my head swam 
round and 1 thought I was going to sleep. 

I was aroused by something touching me, forcing 
me down in the water, and then dragging me out 
altogether, and the next thing I knew I was among 
men who were talking, though 1 could not under- 
stand them for the rushing and whizzing in my ears. 

The first words I understood were something about 
‘handing him up,” and at the same time I felt myself 


lifted up the ship’s side and seized by a number of | 


arms. Soon I knew that I was lying in warm blan- 
kets with hot bottles under my armpits and feet. 

I could hear voices round me and knew what they 
said, and I could feel hands rubbing my limbs and 
turning me about. But I could not speak or move or 
show any sign of life, and in my inside I still felt so 





cold I thought I must die. At length I felt some- 
thing very hot in my mouth, and I gulped and it went 
down my throat. It came again and again and 
warmed me and made me feel better, though fear- 
fully sick. 

Then I felt all over me a terrible pricking and 


twitching like ‘“‘pins and needles” when your foot | 


has gone to sleep. After that I got drowsy, and the 


| surprise and joy, he carried the 
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next thing I remember I was lying in my berth with 
my father and sister sitting by me. 

I had been nearly half an hour in the cold waters 
of the Southern ocean, and it was two hours before 
they could tell for certain whether I was dead or 
alive. 

—— --—+ > -—_——_ 


NEST-BUILDING FISHES. 

The Bitshki is a Russian fish which lives in the 
Black Sea. When the hatching season approaches, it 
seeks the shore and builds there a nest for its young. 
Both father and mother unite in gathering seaweeds, 
and deposit them in small holes on the shore. There 
the mother lays her eggs, and watches over them like 
a careful hen until they are hatched. 


The stickleback not only builds a nest for its young, 
but defends it from attack with great zeal and ferocity. 
One naturalist says that he took a male stickleback 
from the water, and placed him with others in a col- 
lecting bottle. Then he went on observing the nest 
which the prisoner had been guarding. 

Suddenly a large crowd of hungry sticklebacks 
assembled about it and began an attack, evidently 
with the purpose of devouring the young within. 
The conscience-stricken naturalist at once dropped 
his prisoner among them, and as soon as the wronged 
householder could collect his scattered wits, he rushed 
at the invaders, attacked them fiercely, and soon was 
— in possession of his nest, which he at once set 
about mending with bits of weed and twigs. 

A Chinese fish constructs a nest, not of grass or 
seaweed, but of frothy secretions. ‘he male prepares 
bubbles in the air by sucking them in and strengthen- 
ing them with mucous matter from his mouth. Then 
he brings them into the water, and expels them to 
construct a nest. The female enters this cavity, and 
lays her eggs there. 

The eggs sink to the bottom of the water, and the 
male is then obliged to raise them into the nest. He 
appears to be unable to carry them in his mouth, so 
he swallows a large supply of air, descends beneath 
the eggs, and violently expels the air accumulated. 
This air, tinely divided by the fringes of the gills, 
escapes in the form of two jets of gaseous powder, 
which envelop the eggs and raise them to the surface. 


+or- 


DECEPTIVE TRUTH. 


There are circumstances under which the most 
truthful and creditable statements may be hoth mis- 
leading and unwelcome. During a certain voyage 
of a Down-East vessel, the mate, who usually kept 
the log, became intoxicated one day, and was unable 
to attend to his duty. As the man very rarely com- 
mitted the offence, the captain excused him, and 
attended to the log himself, concluding with this: 
“The mate has been drunk all day.” 


Next day the mate was on deck, and resumed his 
duties. Looking at the log, he discovered the entry 
the captain had made, and ventured to remonstrate 
with his superior. 

“What was the need, sir,” he asked, “of putting 
that down on the log?” 

“Wasn’t it true?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir, but it doesn’t seem necessary to enter it 
on the log.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “since it was true, it had 
better stand; it had better stand.” 

The next day the captain had occasion to look at 
the log, and at the end of the entry which the mate 
had made he found this item: 

“The captain has been sober all day.” 

The captain summoned the mate, and thundered: 

‘What did you mean by putting down that entry? 
pa] was the need, I say? Am I not sober eyery 

ay 


“Yes, sir; but wasn’t it true?”’ 

“Why, of course it was true!” 

‘Well, then, sir,” said the mate, “‘since it was true, 
I think it had better stand; it had better stand.” 

The mate then took his departure hastily, dodging 
the marlinspike as he went. 


——<~@o—___—_ 


A CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 


There are people who seem born with a faculty for 
always getting things wrong, and it must have been 
one of these who figured in an incident which 
recently occurred at the City Hall, in Boston. Into 
the room where the city physician held examinations 
of candidates for the police force came an awkward- 
looking fellow one day. 


“Captain Blank,” he said, mentioning the name of 
the captain of a police station, ‘‘sent me here to be 
examined. Is this the room?” 

He was told that it was, and after his name, age, 
and other things of this sort had been written down, 
he was directed to take off his coat and shirt. The 
physician then examined his heart and lungs, and 
made the usual inquiries, the candidate all the while 
— more and more impatient. When he was 

irected to remove the remainder of his clothing, his 
patience gave way entirely. 

“Look here,” he said, angrily, ‘‘I never was treated 
soin my life. Why should I take off my clothes just 
because you say so?” 

“Why, it is customary to make the examination 
thorough,” the physician explained, patiently. “I 
am treating you exactly as I treat everybody else.” 

“All right,” the man said, sulkily, beginning to 
disrobe, ‘but I’ll be hanged if I see what all this has 
to do with the case.” 

“Why, if you want to go on the police force you 
must of course submit to the tests.” 

“Police force!” exclaimed the man, in mingled 
fury and astonishment; “I came here to be examined 
as a witness in a liquor case.” 

“In that case,” the doctor answered, smiling at the 
situation, ‘‘you may put on your clothes and go into 
the room over this.” 


<4 
+or- 





BURYING THE JUG. 


“Daddy Child,” of Brookline, Mass., so called be- 
cause he was old, peculiar and a bachelor, had a 
strong inclination to run in a “rut.” In letting his 
cows in or out of the pasture, he always took down 
the bars according to a fixed method, and onacertain 
day in the spring he left off his farmer’s frock, no 
matter what the weather might be. At a certain 
date in the autumn the frock was resumed, but be- 
tween these days no one ever saw “Daddy” in his 
farmer’s frock. 


A man who runs in a groove should see to it that 
he starts.in a right one. A good neighbor did the 
old man a great kindness one day by starting him in 
an excellent groove from which he never derailed. 
The story is thus told in ‘Sketches of Brookline :” 

“Daddy Child” was for many years addicted to the 
excessive use of liquor. One day, as he was return- 
ing from the store with his black jug of rum, the 
neighbor met him. 

“Mr. Child,” said he, “I will 
to make of that jug of rum.” 

“What is that?” he asked, eagerly. 

. “Just carry it up to the top of the hill there, and 
ury it.” 

“T’ll do it!” said the old man, and to the neighbor’s 
jug to the top of the 
hill, dug a — hole, and buried it. He never dug it 
up again, and from that day till his death never drank 
a drop of liquor. 


tell you the best use 
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For the Companion. 


PLANTING A CHERRY-TREE. 


Dear little, bright little Robins, 
With your cosy home in view, 
When my tree has grown 
As big as your own 
I’ll have this bargain with you: 
If you’ll eat the slugs 
And the worms and bugs, 
You may taste of the cherries, too. 


Dear old, fussy old Top-Knot, 

You mustn’t scratch there—Shoo! shoo! 
Now just be good 
And act as you should, 

And I'll tell you what I will do: 
When the tree grows tall, 
The cherries that fall 

Shall all be reckoned for you. 


Sweet little baby brother, 
Dimple and smile and coo, 
For this trim little tree 


| ploughing a ale to set a row of trees (though he| “Ths he 
had a fine grove already) and Old Bill, as he 
turned at the end of a furrow, came near enough 
to a willow to bite off some twigs. 
“He walked along munching these, and after a 
while dropped one and stepped on it, crowding it 
| into the soft earth. 
| ***O papa,’ cried the little girls, who were wait- 
| ing to help set trees, ‘do see! Old Bill’s keeping 
Arbor Day, too! He's planted a nice willow cut- 
| ting.” 
| ‘Well, my dears, I suppose you know how 
| easily a willow starts from a cutting. In a few 
lyears ‘Bill’s willow,’ as they always called it, 
| grew into a great, spreading tree. The girls had 
their play-house in it, and often told their little 





friends how Old Bill celebrated the first Arbor 
Day.” 

F ‘He must have been 
a pretty knowing old 
horse,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘to 
plant a tree 
right where 










COMPANION. 





“That's a ont story all but the agen | 
said Harry. ‘And I tell you, auntie, I didn’t 
know Nebraska was so much of a place. I believe | 
I'll plant an extra tree to-morrow, and name it 
for the man that invented Arbor Day. Let’s see, | 
auntie, what is his name ?’’ | 

“J. Sterling Morton,” said auntie. ‘And 
we've no more time to tell stories now, for here’s | 
mamma calling us to dinner.” | 

On visiting the country a little town girl was 
much interested in all she saw there, espe- 
cially in the bread-making process; but the dear 
chubby hands would get into the pan and make 
the flour fly, much to auntie’s disgust, who 
stopped it at once; so 
little Mary ran to her 
mother, saying, ‘* What 
do you think of an 
auntie that 
won't let a 














I’ve brought you to see 
I planted on purpose for you; 
When you’re of a size 
To eat cherry pies, 
Why, here will be cherries for 
you. 


+ ee 


For the Companion. 


BILL’S WILLOW. 


“<T guess you'll have to plant 
your trees to-morrow, my 
dears,’’ said Aunt Anna, as 
she lifted little Ray to her lap, 
and put her arm about Bessie. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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CHARADE. 


My /irst’s in cat, as well as rat, 
But never in a dog. 

My second see in bird so free, 
But never in a log. 


My third’s in pen and little hen, 
3ut never in a duc 
My fourth behold in eagle bold, 
If you should have such luck. 


My whole you'll find the largest kind 
Of vegetable grow ing, 

In greenest dress. Ah! now you'll guess, 
And soon its name be knowing. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 
Till time stuffs me. 


Long ago you oft have heard 
I was happy as a bird; 
A a ping fear o’ercame me 





Then 1 a out of sight. 
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3. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


In the early morning a boat 
drops silently down the river. It 
bears to the king in answer to his 
summons his greatest counsellor 
and servant; but it carries him 
tohis death. As the great man 
steps from his garden landing 
into the boat, he knows that he 
shall never come back, that he 
cannot’ truthfully sign the new 
oath of allegiance which will be 
offered him, and that his refusal 
to thus sanction the king in his 
divorce can lead to but one thing 
—his own death. “I thank the 
Lord,” he cries, with a sudden 
start, “that the field is won.” 





“TI guess so, too, auntie,” 





said Harry, as he took a low 
rocker near her. ‘How it 
does pour! If we should try 
to dig holes to-day, they’d fill 
right up with water as fast as 
we took out the dirt. But say, 
auntie, this is a jolly time to 
tell stories.”” 

“All right, Harry, go ahead, 
and we'll all listen.” 

“Oh now, auntie, of course 
you know I mean ’twould be 
nice for you to tell a story. 
Won't you, please ?”’ 

“And, O auntie,’ put in 
Bessie, ‘“‘don’t you know an 
Arbor-Day story ?”’ 

“Why, let me see,” said 
auntie. ‘I guess Ido knowa 
small one, about something 
that happened on the very first 
Arbor Day out in Nebraska.” 

“Is Nebraska as big as 
Massachusetts ?’’ asked Bessie, 
who hadn’t studied geography 
yet. 

“Oh, you could just tuck 
Massachusetts right into one 
corner of Nebraska,’’ laughed 
auntie, ‘‘and we should hardly 
know it was there!” 

“T guess you'd find out!” 
cried Harry. ‘I guess we'd 
make a pretty lively corner of 
it!” 

*“T shouldn’t wonder,’ 
auntie. ‘It isn’t all in the 
size, my dears. But I was 
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going to tell you about the 
first Arbor Day.” 

“T didn’t s’pose you had 
Arbor Day ’way out there,” said Harry, 
didn’t like to hear of his native State being out- 
done even in the matter of size; 


“Arbor Day was invented right in Nebraska. 


Eighteen years ago there was no Arbor Day any- | 


where else. 

“You see, Nebraska was mostly bare prairie 
then, for people were so busy breaking new land 
and planting and raising corn that many of them 
had put off setting trees year after year. So one 
of our wise men suggested that the State Fair 
might offer prizes to those who should plant the 
greatest number of trees on a certain day, which 
he proposed to call Arbor Day. 

“The day was named and the prizes were 
offered and people were pleased with the plan. 
There were more than a million trees planted in 


Nebraska on that first Arbor Day, and so many | 


have been set since that the prairie is not bare, 
now; for on thousands of our low, green hills are 
beautiful groves. 

“But I must tell my story, and make it short, 
too, for it’s nearly dinner-time. 


“Our next neighbors where we lived then were | 


Mr. Dunn’s folks. They had a large farm and | 
plenty of stock. Among the rest was a certain | 
horse, quite a favorite with their three little 
girls, and he was always known as ‘Old Bill.’ 
“Now, on the first Arbor Day Mr. Dunn was | 


who | 


but auntie smiled | 
again, and her eyes twinkled, too, as she said, | 


For the Companion. 
PLANT TREES. 


Plant trees, plant trees, on Arbor Day, 
Along the shadeless, dusty way; 

Who plants a tree shall surely be 

A blessing to humanity. 


———_—_<+o-—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


HORSE-CHESTNUT AVENUE. 


When I was four years old, I began to go to 
school. My brother Willie was six then, and 
that was before we began our Horse-Chestnut 
Avenue. 
| We live only half a mile from the school-house, 
and so we have never carried our dinner; but it 
used to seem such a long, hot walk to me when I 
| first began to go, and Willie and I used to wish 
| there were shade-trees on the way. 
| But there were only two trees on the road, and 
| when it was very hot going to and from school at 
| noon, we would stop under one tree and get cooled 
off, and then start and run as fast as we could 
| through the sunshine. 

Once, when horse-chestnuts were ripe, it had 
been a very hot day, and Willie and I sat together 
| talking about it, and making baskets out of the 











| nuts, when grandma said: 











SQUARE WORD. 


A precious stone of varied hue, 
A fairy of celestial birth, 
A little song to thrill you through, 
A stone of geologic worth. 
B. 





5. 
PUZZLE. 
Vines. 
1. Coveted by all, and a famous 
American author. 
2. An expression of pleasure, 
and a tool. 
3. A cereal, 
constancy. 


and a symbol of 


: 4. Roving, and to drive a sharp 
eels ave good pros any, day , bargain. 
boun to “sa 5. A satellite, and to bloom. 


6. An old name, and manner. 

7.Aplain,and a thing of beauty. 

8. To know, and extent. 

9. A sweet’ substance, and to 
nurse. 

10. A vowel, and a consonant. 

11. A musical instrument, to 
crawl, and to mistake. 

12. A period of time, and the 
height of enjoyment. 

13. To lament, to crowd, and a 
climbing plant. 

14. Uncultivated, and a vege- 
table. 

15. Part of the hand, a prickly 
growth, and a Greek godde 88. 

16. Cut triangularly. 

17. To jump. 

18. A kind of wine. 

19. A State, and a small bird. 

20. A nickname, a preposition, 
and a neuter verb. 

21. A solid substance, and to 
establish. 

22. Fuel, and the climbing stem 
of a plant. 

23. A Scotch measure, and to 
conceal. 

24. Marriage, and a creeper. 





Conundrums. 








‘Why don’t you plant | 
horse-chestnuts along the | 
way to school, and then | 

pretty soon, when the trees get nicely grown, you 

will have a shady walk, and other people will 
enjoy it too.” 

“Let’s do it!”’ cried Willie. 

*Let’s!’’ said I. 

And we did. We began that very afternoon, and 
planted all we had. 

The next day we got more, and planted them. 
We got the nuts from the horse-chestnut tree 
which grew in the school-yard, and there were 
lots of them. 

Well, we kept on, every year, planting horse- 
chestnuts. 

We set them thick, for fear they would not 
come up well, and then we thinned them out as 
fast as we could, leaving them only as close 
together as we wanted them to stand when they 
were grown. Those that we took up we would 
plant further along, and so our tree avenue 
grew pretty fast. 

When we heard about Arbor Day Willie said: 

“Let’s take that day for thinning out our rows 
and transplanting our trees!”’ 

“Let’s!’’ said I, and so we have ever since. 

Willie is eleven years old now, and I am nine, 
and our Horse-Chestnut Avenue is growing finely, 
and we are proud of it. 





What tree is one of the har- 
dest to climb? The slippery 
elm. 

Plant a stove manufactory, and 
what will come up? O, ranges 
(oranges). 


Plant gum, and what will come up? What you 


chew, sir (choose, sir 


)- 
Plant a calendar, and what will come up? Dates. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. APs t & 
PEON Y 
ROVER 
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bvTen st 

2. S TA FF 
HoveEetL 
OvotuL.aod 
Wiorodow 
Ex IukE 
RiGorR 
SHOES 

3. BAR BARI C 

L L AU 
U A I L 
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FRANKLIN o 
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o E M E 
N ANDERSEN 
T R 8 E 
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4. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
“Mountain of light.’ Diamond. Koh-i-noor. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sixth of April, eight-teen hundred fifty. 
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For the Companion. | 
DOCTORING THE BLOOD. 


Few notions are more common among the ailing 
than that their blood is impure and needs doctoring. 
Hence the numberless domestic dosings, especially in 
spring. This notion is a mine of wealth to quacks 
and nostrum venders. “Purify the blood!” cries the 
pill-maker, and the cry never fails of a ready response 
from scores of thousands. 

It is true that the blood is liable to many disordered 
conditions, some of them of the gravest character. 
But such conditions are not to be safely tampered 
with by quacks. When blood-letting was in vogue, 
the patient looked with satisfaction at dark blood in | 
the bowl; its color was proof to him of its impurity. | 
He little considered that venous blood is always dark, 
and that, if the doctor had let him bleed to death, the 
last drop would have been of the same color. 

No doubt there is often an impure condition of the 
blood which some simple remedy may, in part, correct. 
Habitual over-eating may give rise to more nutritive 
material in the blood than the system can assimilate. 
The eliminating organs, in their effort to get rid of it, 
become overworked and enfeebled, and thus fail to 
perform even their normal functions. 

The liver is congested ; the poisoned brain elaborates 
less nervous force for the machinery of the system; | 
the mind becomes dull, and the appetite fails. In 
such a condition of things, a cathartic frequently 
works wonders, especially if followed by a partial 
fast for aday or two. But how much wiser it would 
have been to avoid this wretched “‘biliousness” by a | 
proper care of the diet! 

“Biliousness,”’ so-called, is especially common in 
spring, the trouble being that people still continue to | 
eat as much as they did in the bracing cold of winter. | 
The relaxing weather would do us no harm if we | 
would graduate our food accordingly. Indeed, the | 
inspiring influences of the season would give a new 
uplift to health and spirits. | 

Constipation is another source of impurity in the 
blood, poisonous waste-elements being re-absorbed 
into the circulation. Where it exists, it must be re- 
moved. But hardly anything can be worse than 
habitual dependence on medicine for its prevention 
orcure. Save in exceptional cases, no one needs to 
get into such a state, if he will but use the right sort 
of food and adhere to right daily habits. 


—@— 


THE EVENING STAR. 


A brilliant star shines in the glowing west as the 
month of April draws to a close. It is the planet 
Venus, the earth’s twin sister, the most beautiful ob- 
ject in the heavens after the sun and moon. She com- 
menced her course as evening star on February 18th, 
but has been so near the sun that she has been invis- 
ible until nearly the present time. 

She will shine with increasing splendor through the 
rest of the spring, the entire summer, and a part of 
the autumn, and will complete her course as evening 
star early in December. 

Venus is an inferior planet, that is to say, her orbit 
lies within the orbit of the earth. Viewed from the 
earth, she seems to oscillate in straight lines, east 
and west of the sun. She became evening star at her 
superior conjunction, when having passed the sun she 
appeared on his eastern side. She has been moving 
eastward since, and has now emerged from invisi- 
bility. 

She reaches her greatest eastePn elongation on Sep- 
tember 23d, when, as if bound to the sun by an invis- 
ible chain, she can go no farther, and retraces her 
steps toward him. She reaches her period of greatest 
brilliancy on October 29th, being visible in full sun- 
light. Her radiance lessens after this event, and she 
reaches her inferior conjunction on December 34d, 
when she passes between the sun and the earth, and 
completes her course as evening star. 

The present reign of Venus occurs when serene 
nights and peaceful influences make the study of the 
heavens attractive. No scientific knowledge is needed 
to follow her steps. She moves east till she can go 
no farther, then turns and retraces her course till she 
reaches the sun. This is the whole story, and an 
intelligent observer can easily follow her track with 
the help of the dates here given. 

There is much to interest the dwellers on the earth | 





| cur came drifting down the street. 


| think that is fair ?’’ 


| that she was stuck-up. 
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in our nearest celestial neighbor, so closely resembling 
our planet in size, mass, length of day, and length of 
year; but she has no moon. Her mythical satellite 
has been proved to have no existence, and very little 
is known of her physical condition. Even the time of 
her axial revolution and the mountains on her sur- 
face are classed as problematical. 

She is a disappointing object in the telescope, and 
her blaze of light and dense atmosphere make it 
probable that her true surface has never been seen. 
She thus far baffles curiosity, but the hope and faith 
remain that important secrets in her history may re- 
ward some patient and fortunate observer. 


+> 


REASONABLE PRIDE. 


People who have seen better days are naturally 
enough fond of referring to the fact, especially when 
in the presence of new acquaintances. The trait is 
not unamiable. We all like to stand well with our 
fellows. 

One of our exchanges tells a story of a school-mis- 
tress who had gone to teach ina rural town where 
she “boarded round,” according to the old custom. 

On the second Monday she went to a ‘‘new place,” 
and at noon sat down with the family at a small pine 


table on which was a dinner of brown bread, fat fried | 


pork and baked potatoes. We are not told whether 
she enjoyed the meal or not, but just as the chairs 


| were pushed back, one of the children, a little girl of 


perhaps ten 

“I know w 
what ’tis.” 

“Do you, indeed?” answered the embarrassed 
teacher, at a loss what to say, but ashamed to say 
nothing. 

“Yes, ma’am, I know what good victuals is. I’ve 
been away from home several times, and eaten lots 
on ’em.” 


. suddenly exclaimed : 
1at good victualsis. Yes, ma’am, I know 
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FRIENDS IN MISFORTUNE. 


A touching incident which was seen on a Boston 
street one cold day last winter illustrates the way in 
which suffering begets charity. It was one of the cheer- 
less windy days when the air is full of snow-flakes 
while yet it seems too cold to snow in earnest. 


On a back street was an iron plate in the sidewalk, 
around which thin streams of steam arose. On this 
bit of warm surface cowered a morsel of a girl, not 
more than four or five years old, pinched with cold 
and hunger and most scantily dressed. 

As she crouched over the warm plate, an ill-looking 
He hesitated as 
he came into the circle of warm air, and with a wist- 
ful whine looked up into the face of the girl. In- 
Hoy the little thing moved over to make room for 
her fellow-waif. 

“Poor doggie!” she said, hugging her forlorn shawl 
closer about her, “‘is he cold too?”’ 

And the two comrades in misfortune shared together 
the hospitality of the iron plate in perfect good-fel- 
lowship. 


—~ 


REVISED VERSION. 

Little Kate was one of those children who furnish 
their parents with interesting and amusing anecdotes. 
One Sunday afternoon she came to her mother and 
begged for a Bible story. 


you a real good one, too.” 


Her mother related the story of Samson and the | 


lion, and of the bees which came and stored their 


| honey in the lion’s carcass. | 
‘And now what is the Bible story you are going to 


tell me?” she asked. 


With perfect gravity Katie began at the beginning | 


and — the story which had just been told to 
her, using almost the same words. Her mother let 
her go through it, and then said: 


“But that is the very story I told you. Do you 


“QO mamma!’’ the child answered bonny 6 
—_ the same story at all, for my bees were bu 
eS. 


so 


WEASELS. 


The people of Newfoundland regard the weasel as | 


peculiarly wise and malicious. The following story, 
in support of this opinion, was told to the author of 
‘An American Tramp :” 


A man who was mowing found a nest of young 
weasels, and carried them of. The man and his mate 
had a pail of milk for their special benefit, and the 
mate, who was wiser than his partner, noticed “de 
ould weasel come up to de pail and spit into it three 
times. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘you had better take de young ones 
and put dem back where you found dem, or de ould 
one will be sure to do us some hurt.” 

“Well, de man took de young weasels and put dem 
where he found dem, and dey went on wid dere work. 


When de ould one found de young ones all right, she | 


came back to de pail, and she never stopped till she 
overturned it and spilt de milk. You see she had spit 
into it, and she did not want to hurt us since we had 
not hurt de young ones.” 


—————_>—_——_ 


NO HURRY. 


A criminal whose day of execution had arrived was 
asked by his jailer if he had any last favor to ask. 

“TI have, sir,” said the condemned man, “and it is 
a very slight favor, indeed.” 


“Well, if it is really a slight favor, I can grant it. 
What is it?” : 9 ” ” 

“T hanker for a few peaches to eat.” 

‘Peaches !” exclaimed the jailer, “why, they won’t 
be ripe for several months yet.” 


“Well,” said the condemned man, “that doesn’t 
matter—I’ll wait!’’ 


o- 


MIXED WEATHER. 


Ted, a little fellow of four years, makes a great pre- 
tence of reading the morning newspaper. 


“Well, Teddy, what kind of weather are we to have 


to-day?” asked his father. 

Ted kept his eyes fixed on the paper. 

“Let me see!” he answered. “It’s to be fair and 
cloudy, with norf wind and rain, also warmer and 
snow by high wind and sleet when it clears up.” 


ae 


AN old molasses candy woman used to ask her 
juvenile customers whether they wanted “sticks or 
gobs.”’ One day her niece took her place, and put the 
question in this way : ‘Will you have elongated pieces 
or condensed masses?’ And the youngsters agreed 


a Se 
“OQ MAMMA!” said little Albert, who had never 


seen a snow-plough before, ‘there goes a cow-catcher 
cowing up the sidewalk.” 


Her mother was reading, | 
but Katie begged hard, and at last said, “If you will | 
| tell me a Bible story first, mamma, then I will tell | 


“this | 
mble- | 
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At the front, after 50 years, without a peer, stands 
Cutler Bros.’ Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 
coughs, colds and consumption. [Adv. 
+> 

Waltham, Mass., is known the world over for its 
watches. When you want value for your money call for 


the“United States Watch”made at Waltham, Mass.[ Adv. | 


se 

For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet effective 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 
For forty years they have been recommended by physi- 


cians, and are known all over the world as one of the | 


few staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


| —_>>__— 
\ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


| Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
| WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with less ice and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy cans and full-size, 
waterproof tub. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES"” 
A book of choice receipts for 
Ice Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed wit 
Freezer, or mailed free upon application to 


White Mountain Freezer Co.,142 Hollis St., Nashua, N.H. 


BURNETT’S 
WOOD 


VIOLET. 


This exquisite perfume is 
made from the true violets and 
the low price of this article 
makes it a necessity to those 
who love the flower. Also 


Perfume of Garden Heliotrope. 
Perfume of Southern Jasmine. 
Perfume of English Sweet-Briar. 


A very generous sample bottle of any of these most 
fascinating perfumes will be mailed on receipt of 
twelve cents in stamps, to any address by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 27 Central St., Boston. 
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THis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
d -dicinal h—potent 
| UNRIVALED eee Prva Ay 4 ona 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 
| FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED; 24,incomparanite 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN | ¢..tittca tevers, the ‘most 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; 20° 3, ,T°uvone 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD. 
Hardwood Antique Finish, 
Locks, Cold Dry Air. 
Warranted to keep Ice longer 
aie ine Met indore 
sale by the trade or factory. 
ez Send for Circular. <o 
gaint Ais 


| Gq 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
FOOD, more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
aliment for the 
| growth and protection of 
} 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 
$10.00 REFRIGERATOR 
ES) 
Walls, Zinc Lined, Air-ti 
and Food better than any other. 
Other sizes equally cheap. 
We pay freight where we have 
A Hon’t miss this bar- 
ess 


NORTHERN REFRICERATOR Co. 
1 to 16 SPRING STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
e Cut this out, It appears but once. 


AGENT WANTED to sell the most useful instru- 








ment in the world. Address (with stamp) 
National Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Lovers of Good and Healthy Cooking 


EXAMINE THE MERITS OF 


The Automatic Steam Cookers and Coffee Pots, 


which are rapidly finding a place in all American Kitchens. 
and certainty. 
GUE FREE, 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BAKING 


! RICE, 
CREAM 


THE IDEAL BAKING POWDER, 


USED BY THE 


UNITED STATES COVERNMENT, 


POWDER 





ENDORSED BY THE 


CANADIAN COVERNMENT, 





HEADS 





CREAT UNIVERSITIES, 


OF THE 





AND 


COVERNMENT CHEMISTS. 





AMMONIA, LIME, Alum, or 
Strongest, and most healthfu 
for more than a quarter of a 








A Pure Grape Cream-of-Tartar Powder, free from 


any drug taint. The Purest, 
1. Used in millions of homes 
century. 
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| begin to make a eevteennel —_ or ordinary map 
| of the grounds, fields, roads and streams adjacent 
to them. In this work he should go carefully 
} over the ground, observing the way in which the 


the perception of distances. He can from the map 
find how far away houses and fences are from any | 
point of view, and thus learn how they look at | 
such distances. 


229 


P| hour, furnishes ome enough : een power. 
This guiding is done by means of immense sweeps 
or oars set in thole-pins to match their size at 
| both the bow and stern of the raft. 





Cones 





| 
| 
| 





| 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO OBSERVE NATURE. 


By Professor N. 8S. Shaler. | 


One of the effects of the habitual carelessness 


is the incapacity of most people to remember | 
clearly the shape of the earth about them. We | 
come and go on paths until they become in a cer- | 
tain way perfectly familiar to us, and yet we are | 
not able to recall the things we have seen in the | 
order they are presented. 

Let the student try to make a little map of the 
road from his dwelling to his school, his office or 
his workshop, putting in all the turns of the way, 
and placing the houses and trees upon his chart 
as they belong in relation to each other, and he 
will in all likelihood find that he has but an | 
obscure memory of these things with which each 
day gives him contact. 

This dulness in the observation of familiar 
things is peculiar to our civilized men. Savages | 
and other wanderers in the wilderness acquire a 
training in the ways of the world, and are able to | 
remember every bit of country which they trav- | 
erse, while civilized people are easily lost in the 
woods, because they have been accustomed all 
their lives to travelling in well-beaten paths. 

An Indian will find his way through forests 
and mountains straight to his camp, guiding him- 
self by distinct memories of things he has seen 
before, or even making his way by instinct, as the 
bee does on its flight back to the hive. 

All the naturalist’s work, and all the pleasure | 
as well as the profit which he obtains from his 
tasks, depend upon the clearness of the impres- 
sions as to the shape of nature which he holds in 
his mind. Among the most valuable of these 
memories are those of a geographic nature; the | 
recollection of the relation to each other of hills 
and valleys, of forests and streams, which are 
familiar to him. 

The well-trained geographer has a mind stored 
with such images; at pleasure he can call before 
him the shape of all the regions which he has 
seen. In a way he owns the world, so far as it 
has come under his eyes, and through these mem- 
ories he can make mental pictures of lands which 
he has never seen, but only knows by the descrip- 
tions of others—pictures which are perhaps clearer 
than those which untrained men retain of lands 
which should be well known to them. 

The training which is necessary to develop the 
geographic sense may be acquired easily. Only a 
little practice in remembering the positions of 
objects in relation to each other is needed to 
awaken this keen sense of the outer world, which 
lies dormant in every mind. Our ancestors, we 
may be sure, had this habit in their day, or else 
they would not have survived in their rude life. | 
It is but asleep in us, and may be quickened | 
easily. 

The best way for the student to begin this train- 


| can, he should go to his room and make a plan of 
| them; then, going back to the open air, he should 
| compare his figure with the facts. He will find at 


|his study and revise his work. After two or 


| three such efforts, he will discover a great advance 
with which we regard the world of natural facts | i 


| with which the student has a daily familiarity. 


| area of one hundred acres, with which he is not 
| so familiar. Let him go to it, walk over it care- 


| is done, let him review the ground and see where 
| the sketch is in error, and, again without having 


| of the country on the plane of the paper, indi- 
| : sv: : . . 
| cating hills by the familiar radiating lines or 


various objects stand related in distance and posi- 
tion to one another. 
After fixing these objects in mind as well as he 


first that he is much in error. 
Re-observing the features which he has endeav- 
ored to delineate, let him again betake himself to 


in the accuracy of his eye-impressions. Yet it 
may require half a dozen repetitions of the effort 
to secure something which will satisfy his mind. 

At first this work should be done on ground 


The road from the home to school or work, includ- 
ing all the buildings which are visible along that 
line, should serve for the first training in the art 
of sketch-mapping. After a little time it would 
be well for him to take some field with, say, an 


fully, sit down in a position where he cannot see 
the ground he has examined, and make a little 
sketch, showing the lay of the land. When this 


the field before him, amend the sketch. 

A single morning will serve greatly to develop 
the art of memorizing a surface of country. 

The student will be surprised to find how fast, 
under such a system of training, his power of ob- 





serving the world about him will grow. Three or 
four mornings of practice will avail to awaken his | 
perceptions and to fix them in memory; but he | 
should from time to time—say at intervals of a | 
month—renew his work, giving at each exercise 
a few hours to it, and thus affirm the gain he has | 


thus holding it as a picture, 
which may be called up at any 
moment. As soon as the capac- 
ity is gained, the eye will pro- 
ceeed insensibly to store the 
mind with memories of a pre- 
cious sort; it will become a 
great picture gallery,- full of 
vivid impressions. 

When this stage of his educa- 
tion has been attained, the stu- 
dent will do well to begin field 
sketching, in which he shall 
endeavor in a rapid way to de- 
lineate the surface of the coun- 
try as it lies before his eyes. 
His first effort is to form the 
habit of making a mental pic- 
ture, but for convenience it is 
well to undertake the plan of 
sketching in which he looks at 
each moment from the paper to 


| the object he is representing. 


Hitherto we suppose that he 
has tried to represent the surface 





But it is well, under all circumstances, to pursue | If one of these sweeps jumps from the pins, or 
the following plan: Let the student measure off one of the pins breaks, the unlucky man at the 
on a level surface a distance of one thousand feet. | end of the sweep catches the biggest sort of a 
Then let him walk this length, counting his steps | ‘‘crab,"’ and is fortunate if he is not badly 
as he goes, taking pains to make the paces of ordi- | bruised or even tossed overboard. 
nary length. Thus he may reckon the length of | The raftsmen are cool-headed fellows, and often 
his step. When he knows this, he can from time | follow this apparently most dangerous of callings 
to time, in his walks, pace the distance between | for years without a mishap of any kind. 
objects, and then, attentively regarding their | My entertainer, the owner of this raft, informs 
appearance, form a habit of judging distances | me that the daring of some of the river men is 
by the aspect of things which are remote from | almost incongeiv able. ‘For instance,”’ he says, 
him. ‘in running through the Longue Soult Rapid, and 

In pacing it is necessary to observe that our | when about the middle of it, where the water was 
steps are shorter on rough ground than on smooth. | fairly churned into foam as it rushed over the 
It is well to ascertain the length of one’s pace on | rocks, a piece of timber was detached and floated 
grounds of different degrees of irregularity, cor- | from the raft. 
recting the estimate by measurement. “The timber must soon have gone aground on 

Although these directions are prepared more | one of the islands or the main shore. But, in a 
especially for the young, they may well serve the | moment, a half-breed ran the boat belonging to 
needs of persons of all ages, who may feel inclined | the raft into this angry water, jumped into it, 
to train themselves in the perception of nature. | and, pulling after the stray log, secured it, and 
Experience has shown that even middle - aged | joined us with it below the rapids. It was 
people may, by a little practice in the manner | done with the coolness with which a sheep dog 
described, develop capacities which have lain | might go after a stray lamb wandering from the 
dormant for lack of training. | flock.’’ 

The profit which is gained in the enlargement | ‘Would he try that in the Lachine Rapids ?”’ 
of the mind under such discipline is singularly | ‘‘No, I think not. The Lachine is the worst in 
great, and it brings with it the exceeding pleasure | the river.”* 
which all intellectual gain affords. At last our preparations were all made, and a 

hearty and well-cooked raft breakfast eaten. It 
was arranged that the ‘“‘boss’’ raftsman was to 
| remain on our section or dram, and that we should 
| bring up the rear of the line, so that we should be 
| able to see the other sections go through before 


—— _E_—— 


For the Companion. 


THROUGH LACHINE RAPIDS. a 


Thousands of Canadian and American tourists| The ponderous masses of pine were laboriously 
make the trip through the Lachine Rapids—the | warped, pushed and poled around the end of the 
most dangerous as well as the most beautiful of | protecting island. Then the sweeps came into 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence River—by steamer | play as we swung into the swift current of the 


|made. The main aim in this training is to acquire | every summer. In fact, trains run from Montreal, | lovely river, which even now runs rapidly. 
| the power of carrying the sur- 
| face of country in mind, and 


The ordinary tourist sees from 
the deck of the steamer the little 
hillocks of water leaping like 
lambs at play, instantly to sub- 
side again; he sees the rich 
brown shades of the river’s 
depths, mellowing into lighter 
tints in the shallows, and here 
and there great flecks of foam, 
a reminiscence of some recent 
encounter with the rocks., But 
he is above it all, and looks 
down upon it. 

Here upon the raft, however, 
we secured a part of the great 
stream itself. The rushing river 
is alluring, fascinating, as if 
inviting us to play, to dance 
down the hill with it; and yet 
how terrific, how pitiless its 
power! even here in this reach 
before we begin the descent of 
that stairway of water. 

Presently the advance guard 
of our little line began to bob 
up and down, and to pitch here 
and there. Each section took a 
nine miles distant, every morning, to enable tour- | plunge as it reaches the same spot. Now our own 
ists to take this really safe, yet apparently dan- | section approaches, to take its turn at the plunge. 





ing of the geographic sense is to take the place | hatchures which are commonly used on maps to 
which is most familiar to him—his bedroom, or | show elevated ground. He may now, with prof- 
the room where he studies or works—and start | it, undertake to show the hills and valleys in 
upon his task with an effort to make a plan of all|a more distinct way. This is accomplished by 
the objects which he can see. In such a room drawing lines called contours around the hill, each 
there are four or more walls, and certain pieces of | of which is supposed to represent the shape which 
furniture placed at various distances from each | would be taken by a water level extended around 
other. The plan should be on a scale, that is, an | the elevation. 
inch of paper should answer to so many feet of; The beginner may easily get the idea of what 
distance. this work of contour lines means if he will put an 
Let him begin by putting down a line which | irregularly shaped stone as large as an apple into 
shows the position of north, and cross it with | a basin, and pour in water until it rises half an 
another line which indicates the east and west|inch up the sides of the stone. Then let him 
direction, then let him place the lines of the | draw a contour line on his map, showing the posi- 
diagram to correspond with these directions, mak- | tion at which the water comes in contact with the 
ing the length of each as true as may be to the! stone, then deepen the water another half inch, 
scale adopted. | and draw another contour line, and so on until 
The sketch should be made without the aid of | the water covers the stone. 
rulers—that is, with the free hand; but in first| It is well to take a bit of stone which is flat at 
taking measurements it is well to use a foot-rule | the bottom, and in a general way represents in 
to determine each element of distance. | miniature the shape of an ordinary hill. But the 
By repeating the process three or four times, | principle will be so well illustrated with any frag- 
the student will gain a sufficient training as to the | ment in water, that he cannot fail to apprehend 
shape of the room and the distribution of its | the meaning of contours. 
furniture. It would be better, however, to make | The beginner will find this part of his task 
these sketches on different days, so as to give much more difficult than that which he has to 
time for the training to take effect. | meet in making an ordinary map. But the train- 
Next, the diagram may be enlarged to include | ing will be very useful, for it will teach him to 
all the rooms on each floor of the building. | conceive the space occupied by the surface of a 
Going from one story to another, it is necessary | country in a clearer way than he could otherwise 
to conceive the different heights of the walls; and | do. 
in this way the idea, which was at first that of a| Where the surface of a country is rugged, with 
flat or plane surface, comes to include the element | high hills, these contour lines may well be placed 
of height as well as the elements of length and | with vertical intervals of fifty or one hundred feet. 
breadth. In other words, we conceive the space Where the region is generally rolling, intervals of 
in which the building lies as in three dimensions, | ten or even of five feet may be necessary in order 
of height, breadth and length. to bring out the shape of the field in the map. 
After practising for a week or two in sketching | _Itis well at first to limit the field of such careful 
one or two familiar buildings, the student should delineation to a small area. A tract one hundred 
begin to make vertical sections through these | acres in extent is generally sufficient for the task. 
edifices, that is, plans which show what would be! Before the student has come to this stage of his 
seen if he should make a cut from top to bottom | training, he will have felt the necessity of learn- 
through the structures. | ing to estimate distances in a tolerably accurate 
After training himself in the conception of the | fashion. If there is a good map of the region in 








actual forms of buildings, the student should | which he lives, he can use it in training himself in 


gerous, journey. But it rarely falls to the luck 


of any save raftsmen and voyageurs to take this | 


exciting and exhilarating excursion on a raft. 
If the reader will accompany me, we will see 
if we can make this swift raft voyage in safety. 


The raft lies securely moored under the lee of | 


Nun’s Island, opposite Lachine. The wind is 


moderate and favorable, blowing from the west; | 


the day a perfect one in June, when the climate 
of Canada is at its best. 

The raft, made of squared timber, has suffered 
little by its long journey from the far West through 


lake and river. The bindings of iron-wood and | 


chains are staunch and unbroken. The owner’s 


shanty, wherein he and two friends have camped | 


for two weeks, is securely attached to the raft, and 
is quite a comfortable little residence. 

The head raftsman has reported the time, the 
river and the wind favorable. On the southern 
shore a large number of half-breed Indians, with 
some Frenchmen, from the Indian village of 
Caughnawaga (pronounced Cog-na-wah-ga) and 
its vicinity, have presented themselves at early 
morn for hire, to aid in getting the big raft through 
this ugly bit of water. They are signalled to 
come off to us, and are soon paddled, by boys or 
women, in canoes and punts to the raft. 


A large raft, like the one upon which we are to 


make this trip, usually has a small permanent 
crew which navigates it on the lakes and upper 
river. But at each rapids extra hands, whose 


language is always French or a patois of French | 


and Indian, are taken on; and when the danger- 
ous spot has been passed, these extra hands land 
and return by road to their homes. 

Our raft is divided into four sections or ‘‘drams”’ 
at all the rapids for convenience in steering, and 
each section has its ten or twelve ‘‘navigators,’ 


among them, whose orders are promptly and un- 
questioningly obeyed. 


The word navigation, as applied to a raft in the | 


rapids, means simply the keeping the structure off 
the shoals and rocks as far as is possible, for the 
river, running at a rate of fully twenty miles an 


I notice that each of our sturdy raftsmen kneels 
where he stands, devoutly crosses himself, and 
| briefly implores the Virgin's protection for that 
short journey of peril. Then, seemingly with 
renewed strength, he seizes the handle of the 
long, unwieldy sweep. 

| ‘To the right!’ ‘To the left!’ “Steady!” 
These were the commands shouted in French at 
| our crew by the excited captain. But soon the 
rush and roar of the waters drowned the com- 
| mands. 

| All thought of danger, all thought of those 
ahead of us passed out of my mind, so com- 
pletely was I thrilled by emotions of excitement 
and elevation of spirits. The raft seemed alive, 
although the timbers were three or four deep and 
| of large size ; the deck or top log rose and fell, and 
is twisted and turned as if it were resting directly 
upon the boiling water or upon some living thing. 
| The immense bulk of the raft seemed com- 
pletely to fill all the available water space; and, 
as we passed through, we dragged or sucked the 
water from rocks hitherto unseen, which seemed 
to grin at us like monsters as we dashed past 
them. 

Onward we rush with accelerating speed. All 
at once there is a crash, and a quiver runs through 
the raft. For a fraction of a second she stands 
still—goes back a foot perhaps—and then forward 
faster than before. 
| The shock throws me off my feet. The little 
| cabin of boards bounds about, as surely no cabin 

ever did before, and remained erect. A great sheet 
| of foaming water sweeps over the front of the 
| raft as it clears from the rock, partly crosswise of 
| the current, and a sound which is a shout, a wail 
| and a shriek comes from the throats of the four 


f strong men standing at the bow, drenched to their 
always under the lead of the most skilled voyageur | 


skins. 

| This sound rises above the turmoil of the waters. 

| What does it mean? Alas! one man has lost his 

hold upon the sweep, and is washed overboard. 

Perhaps he has been struck by the end of his oar, 

| sna so badly hurt that he cannot keep his hold. 
At any rate the water, receding, shows his place 
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vacant. He is an old man, and his time had come. | head tothe floor. The teacher then informs Confucius 
There is no time now to aid him, if aid were possible. | of the day, month and year in which the school is 
Almost his last act had been a prayer to Heaven. | Opened, and prays for his favor, saying: 

And so relentlessly onward we sweep. Green spots, | “Oh, greatest and holiest of sages! Bless these 
trees, bushes, rocks, foam, driftwood—all dash past | thy disciples; open their understanding, and make it 
us, till it seems as if we stand still, and all nature has | easy for them to learn. When they write make their 
gone mad and is racing by us. wrists flexible as willow withes, and when they recite 

I see a white spot, a figure—yes, two, a woman and | make their words to flow like water in a mountain 
child—and they wave their handkerchiefs to us, but | brook. Help them to compose both in prose and 
are behind us almost before we see them. | verse, and to attain literary degrees.” 

The actual speed of the water does not exceed | The obeisance to Confucius having been thrice 
twenty miles an hour, I suppose, and yet we are so | repeated, the teacher stands beside his chair, and the 
near its surface, that there is an impression as of | pupils one by one pay homage to him by kneeling 
rushing along at a speed five times as great. | once and touching the floor with the forehead. 

At last the river begins to broaden. The current| The trustee then distributes the molasses candy 
runs a little more slowly. The rocks are further | among the boys, and they take it home and 
away. We move rapidly, and yet more easily, and | present it to their parents and friends. 
soon drift into the main channel of the river, to find | The name of Confucius remains upon 
our three other sections awaiting us. | the wall during the year, and is worshipped 

How much time had this descent occupied? Possi- by the pupils, each by himself, on the first 
bly fifteen minutes, but it had seemed hours, and | and the fifteenth day of every lunar 
such hours! | month, and at all the chief festivals. At 

There was loud, excited talk in French, in Indian, | the end of the year the teacher and pupils 
and in a mingling of both while our crew announced | again worship it together, with the same 
to the others the loss of one of their number. Heads | formalities as at the opening of the school, 
were uncovered, the sign of the cross is made, and a | and then take it from the wall and rever- 
prayer was about to be offered for poor old Etienne, | ently burn it. 
when, from the stern of the raft, there crawled a wet,| The school opens about a month after 
bedraggled old man, lame and bruised, but still living. the New Year, and continues, in a desul- 

The next combing of the very wave which in its tory way, for eleven months. The teacher 
recession had carried him overboard, had tossed him | goes to his native place whenever there is 
back upon the raft, and he fell senseless behind the | a dramatic performance, or any other fes- 
little “dingy” or raft boat, and so had been unob-| tivity of especial importance there. He 
served. There was hearty rejoicing and earnest also goes when the rice is harvested, and he 
cheers were given for old Etienne, who would go back | needs to receive his share of the produce of 
to Caughnawaga, and, perhaps, to-morrow or next | his farm, when there is a funeral in his 
day try the rapids again. | clan, and when there is a birth or a wed- 

We floated on our broad craft down the river, ding in his family. 
through the great arches of the Victoria Bridge. We| He is also absent for a few days at each 
were rowed ashore at Montreal, ending our raft run | of the stated festivals—that of worshipping 
through the Lachine Rapids. at the tombs of the ancestors, in the third 

Whoever has made this trip will look down upon | month; that of the races of the dragon 
the mere steamboat passing through the rapids, as | boats, in the fifth month; that of homage 
the pyramids look down upon the sphinx. The danger | to the god of the bedstead, in the seventh 
on a good raft is next to nothing, and the sensation | month; that of the harvest-home, in the 
is one no pen can adequately describe to you. | tenth month; and that upon the shortest 

R. M. Bockus. day of the year, in the eleventh month. 

The pupils expect a vacation, on their 
own account, whenever a play is performed 
in their village, and they easily get leave of 


For the Companion. absence when domestic duties call them 
| from study. 


A VILLAGE SCHOOL IN CHINA. Truancy is, however, punished by the 


An error that has shown great tenacity to life, after | rod. Every forenoon and afternoon each 
many contradictions, remains extant in recent books, 
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sending back the material uncut, and as there was | 
not enough of it for anything more, she made a tunic, | 
and told her son to take it to the master and say that | 
his sewing was finished. If the master inquired for 
his sleeping-gown, the boy was to point to the tunic 
and say that, when it was slept in, it would be a} 
sleeping-gown. If he asked for the two pockets for | 
carrying books, the boy was to direct his attention to | 
the upturned ends of the wide sleeves as a suitable | 
and common receptacle for books; and if he said | 
anything about the towel, the boy was to suggest that | 
it was there, in the flap. The pupil carried out the 
plan and got credit for having a shrewd mother. 





The mother feared to offend her son’s teacher by| Composition, which is regarded as the real test of 


scholarship, is begun at an early age. Just before 
the noonday recess, the teacher writes a sentiment, a 
proverb, or a proposition upon a slip of red paper, 
and pastes it upon the door. Each boy, as he goes 
out, reads the line, and in the afternoon renders to 
the teacher another line which‘ will, with the first, 
make a couplet. 

The more advanced the pupil the more time does 
he devote to composition, and odes, blank verse, 
ballads and madrigals are followed by the highest 
style of prose, written in imitation of the classics. 

All honors, social, pecuniary and official, await the 


| scholar, and the teacher has always at hand illus- 


Those who are gnxious to have their sons make | trious examples to hold up for the emulation of those 


CONVERSE OF THE LEARNED. 





pupil, as he comes, takes from a cup upon the teach- | rapid progress encourage the teacher by presents of | nations. 


who become discouraged. Among the an- 
cients, as among the moderns, many who 
were poor or stupid rose to eminence by 
sheer diligence and self-discipline. The 
teacher tells of So Chin, who, being afflicted 
with drowsiness when at his nightly studies, 
thrust a needle through his flesh so that 
pain might keep him awake, and of the 
restless Sai Lin, whose active body revolted 
against sitting at his books, and who cured 
himself of a constant disposition to rise and 
leave them by placing a pail of cold water 
where his feet would be immersed in it 
whenever he stood up. 

A warning is given in the career of the 
unscrupulous Pang Kien, who cut off the 
ends of the straws that his teacher told 
him to arrange evenly, while the careful 
and honest Sung Pin separated a similar 
bundle and laid the straws straight, one 
by one, and found that they were all of 
uniform length without cutting. The 
character thus manifested by the two 
showed their teacher which of his pupils 
would best repay his efforts, and his judg- 
ment was justified by the event, for Pang 
Kien came to no good, while Sung Pin won 
renown and wealth, and great honor came 
through him to his preceptor. 

Such examples stimulate the ambitious 
student, and he has, besides, ever before 
him the hope of a first place at the Exam- 
inations. 

The preliminary examinations are held 
twice in every three years, at the chief city 
‘of the district. No less a person than the 
district magistrate, who has himself taken 
three literary degrees and the title of 
“Advanced Scholar,” conducts the exami- 
They are continued twenty days, and at 


in the statement that education is universal among | er’s desk a tally which he lays before the teacher. | dainties. A woman who wished to have her son’s | the end of that time the names of all the students, 


the men of the Middle Kingdom. As a matter of fact, | If any tally remains too long in the cup, the teacher 
not more than one Chinese man in a hundred, take | sends some pupil to bring the truant, and, unless the 
the empire through, knows how to read, and still | parents come to explain his absence, he is whipped. 
fewer can write a letter. 

Of women, not more than one in a thousand can 
read, and these are members of wealthy families, and | boy desires to leave the room, he must take his tally 
have, in the happy past, been the domestic pets of | and lay it before the teacher, replacing it when he 
their learned fathers and brothers. Only boys go to | returns. 
school. It is customary for all the pupils to go to the 

There is no system of public instruction, and all| school-room at dawn silently to con their lessons. 
learning is acquired in private classes. A man who| When the sun is weil risen, the eldest boy knocks at 
has sons or grandsons whom he wishes to educate, | the teacher’s door and asks permission to recite. 
and who may be called a self-elected trustee, finds | The teacher emerges and hears the recitation, and 


| teacher well-disposed toward him sent the master a 


| skilfully prepared dish of fish, with vegetables. sur- | 
rounding it. But instead of sending the whole fish, | 


| moval of the best half would not be discerned. 


ranged in the order of merit, are placarded on the 
wall of the Confucian temple. 
A hundred or two who rank first among the thou- 


After all the boys are accounted for, the teacher | she savingly cut out its middle portion and joined the | sand or more that have entered for examination are 
replaces the tallies in the cup, and, thereafter, if any | head and tail parts so nicely that she hoped the re- | considered suitable candidates for the first literary 
| degree, that of “Flowering Talent,” and these are 


| The teacher enjoyed the savory odor as the plate | invited by the magistrate to a banquet at his residence. 


| appeared, and sat down to it in expectation of a 
| luscious meal. He ate it with pleasure, but he thought 
| that a fish having so large a head could not so sud- 


up his dinner he wrote upon the plate: 


A month after the examination at the district city, 
another, at the departmental city, is conducted by a 


| chancellor, a member of the National Academy sent 
|denly dwindle into a tail. Therefore, having eaten | 


from Peking. He who succeeds in this examination 
takes the degree of Flowering Talent, and receives 
an ovation on his returr to his native place. 


out how many of his friends and neighbors are will- 
ing to join in the establishment of a school, and will 
pay the usual rate for the instruction of a pupil—two 
or three dollars in silver, one peck of rice worth from 
thirty to fifty cents, and a hundred copper cash, worth 
nine cents. 


“A big perch makes a savory dish, 
In a chowder, in broth or in pickle; 
But the head is as void as a drum, 
And the tail is as thin as a sickle.” 


the pupil then goes home to his breakfast. 

When all have recited and breakfasted, they return 
to sweep the school-room and wash the teacher’s 
dishes before beginning study again. The boy took the plate to his mother, and read to 

About noon they go home to dinner and play until | her the verse upon it, and she sent him back to the 


From ten to twenty boys are enough to meet the 
expenses of aschool. The trustee hires the teacher, 
and becomes responsible for the payment of his 
salary, as well as for as much 
rice, fuel, tea, tobacco and paper 
as will supply his needs. The 
teacher expects, besides, from 
each pupil, a small present of 
cash, amounting to from three to 
five cents, at each of the six fes- 
tivals of the school year. 

The income of a teacher, in a 
village school, seldom amounts to 
more than thirty dollars a year, 
beyond current expenses. A 
teacher who has taken a literary 
degree may receive from fifty to 
ninety dollars a year, but he is 
usually employed as tutor in a 
city. 

The trustee provides a school- 
room, which is often an ancestral 
temple or an empty dwelling- 
house. He also supplies the 
teacher with a chair, desk, bed- 
stead and cooking utensils. 

Each pupil brings his own desk, 
stool, and whatever else is re- 


quired by him in the school-room, : bun S| 
including what are commonly SR , € 
NAA 


lessons, and continue study until sunset. After their 








room for study during the evening. 





called “the four gems of the 
study”’—the brush used in writing 
hieroglyphics, the cake of ink 
which is rubbed upon a wetted , 
inkstone to make the pigment 
in which the brush is dipped, the 
inkstone, in which there is a little 
well to hold water, and the set of 
books to which all aspiring youths 
devote themselves. 

On the day of opening the 
school, the trustee makes a noon- 
day feast, to which he invites the teacher and as | 
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BACKING THE LESSON. 


These guests sit down at two small square tables. | tion with the local students. 


name of Confucius. 


candles, censers, three cups of tea, and some packages | cloth to her to be made up. 
of molasses candy, made into tubes symbolic of the 
unobstructed mind. 


behind him, kneel with him, and thrice bow the fore- | and a face-towel. 


early supper, the older ones go back to the school- | 


The teacher usually is accompanied by a son or 
many other guests as will make a party of eight. | nephew who does his cooking, and benefits by instruc- 
The pupils all assist the 
After dinner the pupils assemble, and the teacher | teacher in his simple housekeeping, and their mothers 
pastes upon the school-room wall a sheet of paper | do his washing, mending and sewing, without other 
upon which he has written, in large characters, the | compensation than his diligence in imparting knowl- 
edge to their sons. When the teacher has ascertained | 
On a table, set as a temporary altar before the | which woman is most expert in the cutting and | 
revered name of the philosopher, are placed lighted | making of garments, he honors her by sending his 


A story is told of a school-master who bought just 
| enough of cotton fabric for one tunic, and sent one | 
Before this altar the teacher and pupils burn incense- | of his pupils home with a message to his mother to | 
sticks and “‘spirit-money” in homage to the sage. The | make of the cloth a tunic to wear in the street, a| 
teacher stands nearest the altar, and the boys, grouped | gown to sleep in, two pockets for carrying books, 


the middle of the afternoon, when they resume their | teacher with the following message : 


| “In my house, things are not as in yours; 
There is dearth in the pot and the riddle ; 

| The old grandmother wanted some fish, 

So I stole a wee bit from the middle.” 

The teacher could not complain when a woman 
showed regard for her mother-in-law as well as for 
her son’s teacher, and he thought it worth while to 
instruct diligently a boy whose mother could com- 
pose verses. 

The course of study includes only reading, writing 
and composition. Any one who desires to learn 
arithmetic, calculation on the abacus or computing 
machine, letter-writing and the art of detecting coun- 
terfeit money, must study these branches under one 
or more specialists who fit young men for commer- 
cial pursuits. 

The reckoning of accounts, the writing of epistles, 
and the inspection of coins are each a vocation 
whereby many men earn their living. The course of 
those who hope to be true literati lies distinctly 
among the classics. 

The Chinese primer is an ancient book of rhymes 
with three monosyllables in each line. After this 
follows the book of one thousand different characters, 
metrically arranged in lines of four words. 

Having mastered these, the student plunges into 
the revered conversations of the sages, taking in 
order three books of Confucius and two of Mencius. 
These are all committed to memory. 

When they have been thus mastered, the learner 
returns upon his route, and studies each of these 





He may afterward go to the provincial capital, 
where, once in three years, an envoy of the emperor 
superintends the examination of those who have 
taken the first degree, and aspire to the second, that 
of “Promoted Men.” 

Having attained the rank of a Promoted Man, the 
student may go to Peking and there be examined for 
the third degree, that of Advanced Scholar. He who 
takes this degree becomes “An Expectant of Office,” 
and is sure, sooner or later, of position, power and 
riches. 

Many strive for the first degree until they are gray- 
haired, and fail of attaining it, while others gain the 
third even in youth. It is said that “in these degen- 
erate times, it is not as it was of old,” and that 
money often secures the coveted degree that scholar- 
ship fails to win. ADELE M. FIELDE. 

ee ee 
For the Companion. 


SKIPPER BEN’S GIRL. 
If, in your travels, you ever visit the rugged coast 
of New England, you may come upon “The Cove,” 
with its cluster of brown, gray and black wooden 


| Rouses having queer, uneven roofs and crooked 


chimneys, and its narrow strip of pebbly beach, 
backed by high, forbidding rocks. 

You are very likely to find boats drawn up upon 
this beach, some of them overturned for calking, and 
great heaps of kelp and seaweed and layers of salt 
hay, showing how far up the water comes at high 
tide. 

And climbing over the boats or playing along the 





beach, I am quite sure you will find a little girl—a 
| brown-faced, barefooted little girl in a faded pink 
| frock, whose hair is like seaweed, a rich chestnut 


books with notes and a commentary, supplemented | underneath, but faded to a sort of nutty tinge where 


by the explanations of the teacher. 


After that he studies a volume which contains all | 


the sun strikes it. 
If you ask this little girl who she is, she will peep 


five of these books, with more extended notes on the | shyly up at you through her tangled hair, with a pair 


whole; and he endeavors to get light upon the text 
by reading the expositions of many authors, and by 
listening to the conversations of the learned.* 

The beginner in study takes his book to the teacher 
and hears him read a column or more, after which 
the pupil returns to his desk and cons this lesson 
aloud, until he can recite it without looking at it. He 
then takes his book again to the teacher, turns around 
with his back to the master, and recites what he has 
learned. This is called “backing the lesson.” 

In this way the pupil commits the whole book to 
memory, and he is expected to learn it so thoroughly 

| that he can at any moment repeat the whole of any 
passage whose initial words are mentioned to him. 

Writing begins soon after reading. At first, the 

| learner blackens, with a little brush dipped in pig- 
ment, the red hieroglyphics printed in his copy-book. 
When he can do this neatly, he traces the same upon 
translucent paper laid over the copy. Later on, he 
copies from the books he reads, and, still later, he 
writes from memory. 





* The two designs are reproduced from sketches made 
by a Chinese artist to illustrate this article, 


of eyes that will win your love and admiration at 
once, and will answer, “Dolly!” 
Then she will run away and hide among the boats, 
with her brown curls shaken over her blushing cheeks. 
But if you ask any one else,—say the old lobster 
; man yonder examining his lobster pots beside his 
| warped and leaky old dory, or, better still, old Cap- 
| tain Graves, as he stands on the wharves every day, 
or sits by the stove in ’Lisha Tucker’s store, telling of 
the fishing when he was young, he will say: 

“Thet? oh, thet’s Skipper Ben’s gal!” 

It is a strange story, and it all happened some years 
ago—a great many years ago, Dolly would say, when 
Skipper Ben was not a skipper at all, but merely a 
brown-skinned young fisherman. 

He lived with his old mother in the little brown 
house that stands quite by itself by the water-side, 
and whose eaves almost touch the ground. And over 
in the blackish-looking cottage, with the shingles 
down the sides, lived his sweetheart—a rosy lass 
named Dolly. 

They had always been friends ever since they were 
old enough to go about, and sailed boats together in 
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the pools among the rocks, or fished from the wharves. 
As they grew older, the Cove “just kind of under- 
stood” that they were to be married as soon as Ben 
should become owner or part owner of a fishing- 
vessel. 

Ben was an industrious fellow, and was always off 
at the Banks. Each time he came home he laid 4 
little money away in an old stocking, for he was | 
saving up to buy his boat, and once, while he was on 
a fishing cruise with Captain Pratt, the captain told | 
him of a prime little schooner he had at home in the | 
Cove, which Ben might secure for the contents of his | 
stocking, and in payment for his services that season. | 

Ben came home a happy youth. He had already 
christened his new possession the Dolly. And as he 
walked up the narrow, crooked street of the little 
fishing town, he wondered why all his old comrades 
should look at him with such solemn, pitying glances. 

Poor Ben! he soon learned why they all looked 
pityingly at him. His sweetheart, Dolly, was dead. 
Two weeks before she had been buried in the little 
graveyard upon the hill. 

Poor Ben, indeed! 

He was never the same man afterward. He kept 
the Dolly and took a pride in her, going off to the 
Banks, and becoming in time one of the first fisher- 
men in the Cove. But he never was a boy again; all 
his old light-heartedness had vanished, and he became 
grave, moody and silent. For some years he lived, 
when he was at home, alone in the little brown 
house—for his old mother was dead, too. A lonely 
time he had of it, when he was not at the Banks. In 
the evenings he would sit for hours with his pipe, 
staring into the fire, and thinking how different it 
might all have been if only Dolly had lived. 

One night there was a terrible storm, and Skipper 
Ben sat by his lonely hearth, smoking and thinking. 
The wind blew and howled about the little brown 
house. It rushed down the chimney, and beat against 
the side of the house until it rocked. But Ben does 
not notice a bit of wind. 

Presently his gloomy thoughts got the better of | 
him. The tiny room seemed to grow as narrow and 
as suffocating as a grave, and he rushed out into the 
night and the storm, where he could draw in deep 
breaths of the wild, salt air. 

There was no rain, but the clouds were scurrying 
swiftly across the sky. And well they might, with 
such a wind at their heels. 

Such a wind! If Ben had not been the broad, 
sturdy fellow that he was, it would have blown him 
off his feet. But as it was, he strode up and down 
the beach with long, fierce strides, and heeded neither 
the wind nor the roaring surf. 

Was it strange that, with the fierce storm raging 
without, and the equally fierce storm raging within, | 
Skipper Ben should not have heard the shrieks and | 
cries of distress that night? Not so very strange, I | 
think, but what was strange was that, above all the | 
din and commotion, he should have heard a feeble | 
wail—the faintest little wail in the world. 

But he heard it, at any rate, and hurried to the spot 
whence it came. 

There, lying on the beach, with its frock securely | 
fastened to a broken spar, was a little child. | 
“Why, you poor little creeter!”’ exclaimed Ben, as 
he unfastened the dress. ‘How ’n the world did you | 
git out here?” } 

The baby stopped crying as soon as she saw him, 
and, stretching out her tiny arms, gave a little chuckle 
of delight. 

He picked her up tenderly, and, wringing out the 
soaked little garments, which were like cobwebs, and 
were trimmed with the finest lace, buttoned her up | 
inside his heavy jacket. 

Then it was that he heard the shouts and cries for 
the first time, and saw men running helplessly up and 
down the beach, and gazing seaward. 

What were they looking at? Looking at nothing. 
They are staring and gaping at the place where a 
good ship has just gone to pieces. 
saved? No, it was impossible. No boat could live in | 
such a surf, and there is, moreover, no lifeboat at the 
Cove. 

The ship went to pieces where she struck. Of all | 
the crew not one lived to tell the tale, and of all the 
passengers, not one was saved—except the little baby | 
buttoned up under Skipper Ben’s rough pilot-jacket. 

But the baby lived, and was like a sunbeam in the | 
little brown house, for no one talked of putting her 
in the “Asylum.” Joris there any orphan asylum at 
the Cove, though there are orphans, in plenty, for 
many a good fellow goes to the Banks never to return, 
not supposing that he has said good-by for the last 
time to the youngsters at home. 

The baby cried for ‘“‘mamma”’ a little at first, but 
she soon learned to say “Ben” instead. And from | 
that day on, the little room never became narrow and 
stuffy, and Ben’s pipe was the pipe of peace and | 
comfort. 

The next year, when he went to the Banks, he left | 
her in the care of ’Lisha Tucker’s wife, at the store; 
but the year after she cried so hard when he was | 
going that he took her with him. And ever since she 
has been his constant companion. And he named 
her—Dolly. 

Five years have passed since that stormy night, and 
Dolly is six years old. She is a bright, happy little 
girl, and she loves the grim old ocean dearly, even if 
it did so nearly become her tomb. | 

Sometimes in the evening, when the wind is howl- | 
ing and shaking the little brown house, and the fire is 
roaring brightly and merrily up the chimney, Skipper 
Ben will tell Dolly how he found her lying on the 
beach, securely fastened to a broken spar. 

Then he will pull out a little, old, worn leather | 
trunk, and will take from it the once dainty baby | 
clothes. They are yellow now, and still stained with | 
sea water. He will hold the delicate fabric in his 
hard, rough hand with reverential awe, and look with 
wonder at the little faded blue ribbons that once were 
shoulder-knots. 

“I wonder who your parents was?” he says to 
Dolly. “Only think what you might ha’ been! Why, 
you might ha’ been a Markis!” 

Skipper Ben's round blue eyes become rounder and 
bluer at the thought, and he takes his pipe from his 
mouth. 

“You might ha’ been a Dorchess!” 

But Dolly shakes her head with its brown curls and 
lays her cheek against Ben’s rough coat, saying, ‘No, 
no! I’d rather be Skipper Ben’s girl!” 


ETHELDRED B. BARRY. 
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|large playing surface; well balanced; 


Look Out For Warm Weather Complaints 


sudden changes 

of temperature! 

They produce 

serious derangements 
of the vital organs. 
Now is the time 

to strengthen 

the system with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


coming early, 

finds the system 
unable to resist 
prevailing epidemics. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


is the most reliable 
blood-purifier 
and tonic. 


Take it now. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1. Worth $5 a Bottle. 


peculiar to Spring 

and early Summer 
may be averted 

by cleansing the blood 
and toning up 

the system with the 
well-known standard 
alterative 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 
Don’t fail to get AYER’S. 











Summer Corset at 


Censet post-paid, one, of our | Dr. Scott’ 


a limited period only, so that all feeling 


Nursing, $1.50. Misses, ® cents. 


DRESS FORM CORSET, $1. 50. 


$1.50 





18 to 30 
in. white 
and dove. 


This Dress Form Corset is made with shoulder- 
straps, that are easily detached, in sizes from 18 to 30 
inches, dove and white. This Corset is fitted with 
our patent combination spinal supporting back, in- 
— to all Ladies. A beautiful Cy ver- er-plated 

ompass accompanies each corset, with 
test heir power. Price, $1.50, and 15c. for postage. 


842 Broadway, N. Y., and you will receive 





away ! DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR-CURLER. 


To introduce Dr. Scott’s beautiful new Electric High Hip, Dress Form and Summer Corsets to the readers of THE CoMPANION, The Pall Mall Electric Association of 
London and New York will, until further notice, make the following inducements : 
If you cannot get them at your yourest syeree, remit at once for one of our Hi th Hip Corecte. *, $1.2 
1.50, acogmpantod byt 5 cents for postage, and mention The Com 
s 


ectric Hair-Curlers, retailing at 50 cents, an 


octer’s Story,” price 25 cents (not more than two Corsets, with this offer, to go t 
nclined to accept it should d 

We have other Electric Corsets retailing at $1.00 and $1.50. A short, low Bust Sateen at $2.00. 
Electric I Belts for men or women 1 at $3. 00 and $5.00. 


HIGH HIP CORSET, $1.25. 


It is ye of by Ajozanérte cloth, dove and white. 

30 ine t is unusually strong and 
durable ; a tt. tit; ie 7. ce is $1.25; it possesses 
— Flectro- Magnetic curative qualities, and as 
such is cheap at $5.00. It has our patent combina- 
tion spinal sw pportin eo back, invaluable to all 
Ladies. Price, with 15c. for postage. 








Dr. Scott's Electric Hair- Curler. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


By its aid the hair, beard or mustache can be curled 
in any rT style in from one to two min- 
utes. For Ladies it ——— the “Lan ney 

style,” the “Patti bang.’ the 
tague Curl,” and any other form de- 
. sired by ladies wearing their hair 
> in the pamenaste “loose and 
” ‘qufty e. Those who 
wear veri s or other 
form false hair 
will find this Elec- 
tric urler a 












ruin 
the hair like the 
ordinary crimping ‘ 
rocess,andinwetor 
ot weather it works as Le 
quickly as in cold. For curl- 
ing the mustache or beard in a 
moment, it has no equal, while it 
is so simple in its operation that any 
one can use it properly the first time. 
Directions accompany each one. 











7 Ay obtain any of the above at your 
oy Goods or Fancy Stores, we will mail 
them, aed ing the premium Curler, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, with 15 ete. for postage added 
Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SC OTT, 





mi 
o so at once and not delay. ‘Address, DR. SCOT 


An elegant English Sateen Corset at $3.00. Abdominal, $3.00. 
Supporters, Single and Double russes and Silk Elastic Hosiery. 


ora ace Form or 
anion. end you FREE with the 
a oom of that, fininenily interesting work, 
o one his special offer to run for 
» 842 Broadway, N.Y. 





See catalogue. 


SUMMER CORSET, $1.50. 





This is a beautiful Electric Summer Corset, made 
of extra ome and fine quality Nottingham net and 
of double thickness (made expressly for us). It hasa 
duplex girdle-shaped waistband which firmly se- 
cures the material and prevents stretching and get- 
ting out of shape. This Summer Corset is made in 
white only, 18 to 30 inches. Price, $1.50, with our 
patent combination spinal supporting back, inval- 





842 Broadway, New York. Mention paper. 





During the ‘prevailing Epidemic Dr. Scott’s Electric Plasters will be found of great value. Apply one to your chest and another 
between your shoulders on first symptoms. They act like a charm. Ask your Druggist for them or send $1.00 to GEO. A. SCOTT, 


4 plasters and a pair Electric Insoles FREE. 


uable to all Ladies. Add 15e. for postage. 


Mention Companion and size of shoe worn. 














How to 


oranaBUSINESS)|: 


EDUCATIONwuome.|: 


By moans x ractical Correspondence instruction 
| as given Lg e bey nay a, — of BUSI 
NESS. gull ul particulars free. 

MBALL, 8 Secy, y, Plainfield, N. J 


A PRIZE 


FOR THE MONEY. 










NEW “STANDARD” 


Y TENNIS RACKET, 
Beautifully finished, strong white ash frame; 


strung 
with good quality of 


RED and WHITE CUT. 
Price, $3. Delivered Free in any part of 


|the U. S. No other racket compares with it, 


price considered. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ACE PARTRIDGE & GO.. 
Washington St., Boston. 


HOR 
(Mention ComPaNIon.] 497 





AISTS. 


SET 
HQUSANDS NOW IN USE. 


fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
- Button 
won't wear out 

FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults. 
Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


My tag 


Send for Circular, 
' FERRIS BROS., 
341 'BROAOWAY, 





AGENTS. 


Pinless Clothes mail for 50c.; or a 30. | 
Lines; patentrecentiy foot line by mail, $1.25. 
holds For ¢ meuiore, ‘price. 


clothes without pins; list and terms ad- 

they do not freeze to PINS dress The Pinless | 
it and cannot blow off. Clothes Line Co., 
No. 17 HERMON STREET, Worcester, Mass. 


Pat.in U.S. 
Eng. & Fr. 


Agents wanted “NOS Sample oa sent by 








Waterproof and Odorless. 
aves your Dress. 
This is not a cheap, thin 
shield, but good rubber, ab- 
solutely impervious. 


them send 25 cents for a pair. 
COLUMBIA = EO. * ‘ameaaeee 





EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, | 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, | 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may be removed at pleasure. 


E_ CUT repre- 
oun the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned and 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Waists, as made for 
Children and Infants, 
a attention 

the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
—_— in shaping the 

parts, and from the 
lenge ve vestety of sizes, all — can be perfectly fitted 

‘om 





RIC 

Style fon Ladies Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 
601, Boned Front only, 2.00 

« 03. Laced Back, Boned front and back, 2.25 
> a Misses Ww hole Back, without serene 1.50 
. oe Boned, é 1.75 
* &, Children’ 's—without Bone: S, le 5 

“ 631, Infants’ At) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who | 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if = in ‘good 
order. Mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 

G2 One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States. Address. 


GEORGE FROST & co., 
33 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD. 


f your dealer does not keep | 


For Children and Infants take chest measure also, and | 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
Because it Supports Stock- 
Ds: nena Underclothes from the 
DERS,and has no stiff 
co Ng ae with perfect ease ant 
| freedom. For i - by leading de“ lers. 

| nap Send for I'lustrated Price List. <8 

TOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conr. 





SOMETHING NEW! 


‘Colors canth Corticelli ‘ute 
Silk and Twist. 
ASK FOR IT AND SEE THAT YOU GET 


CORTICELLI. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


APRIL 24, 1890. 














HEATHER. 


One of the commonest of plants in the Old World, 
and one which has qualities which enable it to grow 
in profusion where nothing else will thrive on barren 
wastes and moors, is the heath or heather, to which, 
owing to its very commonness, the botanists have 
given the name of Calluna vulgaris. “Heather” is a 
pretty word, and the bloom of the heath is a very 
beautiful thing. It consists of a sort of rosy spike of 
tiny flowers, and when the plants are in blossom they 
give a rich, purple glow to the landscape. 


Every English-speaking child has heard of heather, 
but extremely few American children have ever seen 
it, because it cannot be made to grow continuously on | 
the North American Continent. 

Until lately it has been supposed that the heath was | 
native to New England, Nova Scotia and Newfound | 
land, because it has been found growing, very § spar 
ingly, in certain localities in those sections, where 
there seemed to be no reason for supposing that it | 
had been planted by human hands. 

Recent investigations, however, and particularly 
those of Professor Goodale, of Harvard University, 
have proved that what little heath we have in New 
England is disappearing, and that the few scattered 
clumps which exist in America do not date further 
back than the accidental or intentional scattering of | 

seeds by the hand of man. | 

Where Professor Asa Gray found heather grow ing 
spontaneously and apparently vigorously, twenty-nine 
years ago, in the town of Tewksbury, Mass., Pro- 
fessor Goodale found last year only a ew straggling, 
sickly plants. And they had not been exterminated 
by the hand of man, but had simply “run out” under 
competition with more vigorous growers. 

A healthy clump of heather in Townsend, Mass., 
was traced to a sowing of seed brought from Ireland, 
less than twenty years ago. And wherever the plant 
was found to have been left to grow uncared for, it 
had been speedily crowded out. 

The beautiful and useful heather, therefore, is not 
one of the many European plants which grow even 
better in America than at home, and which, like the 
field daisy and certain kinds of European thistles, 
have become a veritable plague to the American 
farmer. 

If so many other European plants thrive spontane- 
ously here, why should not the heather, which is one 
of the hardiest and, perhaps, the commonest of them 
all, be able to maintain itself? This is a question 
which the botanists have not been able to solve. Pro- 
fessor Goodale says: 

“The lack of heather here seems all the more strange 
when we remember that the climate of the North 
Temperate Zone is substantially the same here as on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Making all allowance 
for the differences produced by the Gulf Stream, 
which gives to the west coast of Europe a warmer 
climate than we enjoy in the same latitude, it is hard 
to see why this plant, so common there, should be | 
wanting here.” 

It is suggested that the reason may lie in the fact | 
that the heather exacts a moist atmosphere, drawing 
a large share of its sustenance from the humidity of 
the air, and that our air, drier than that of Europe, is 
not friendly to it. But it thrives in parts of Europe 
where the atmosphere is not especially humid. 

One thing is certain: If we cannot sabe the heather 

ow here, we can dispense with it more easily than 
could the poor peasantry of many northern European 
regions, to whom it is useful in almost as many ways 
as the date palm is to the Arab. 

The heath is used not only to make brooms, but its 
dry, brittle, shrubby masses form an excellent thatch 
for cottages. And the cottages themselves are some- 
times built of alternate layers of heath and black 
earth or clay. | 

Bees everywhere make excellent honey from the | 
heather blooms, and the plant is often cultivated to 
feed them. The Scotch Highlander makes beer of | 
the come of the plant, and, if he is very poor, sleeps 
= night upon a bed composed of the ‘branches and 
eaves. 

A decoction of the plant is extensively used in tan- 
ning leather; and, as a last resort, cattle, sheep and 
goats can be pastured upon it, though they will not 
eat it if they can get anything else. 





HORSEWHIPPING A PANTHER. 


Wild animals bold enough to make an unprovoked | 
attack upon a man are very rare now in the older 
States; but one of our Pennsylvania exchanges re- 
ports a singular adventure of a Mr. Hanor one day 
last winter. He was driving through Stony Creek | ===> 
ravine in a buggy with canopy-top, when his horse 
suddenly shied out of the road. 


As Mr. Hanor reined the horse back, he saw a long- 
bodied animal creeping through the copse toward the 
carriage. Before he had time to make up his mind 
what kind of a beast it was, the animal crouched and 
sprang at the buggy. 

It landed in the roadway opposite a point between 
the wheels, having seemin Ay cheeked its leap on 
account of the canopy, the fringe of which fluttered. 
The horse snorted and plunged ahead, and the strange 
animal crept along and made several moves as if it 
meant to spring into the carriage. 

It constantly eyed the fluttering top, and seemed to 
be afraid to make the spring, snarli ing a little as it 
kept alongside of the wagon. Seeing that the beast 
was bent on following him, Mr. Hanor picked up his 
whip and dealt it two cuts with the lash, thinking 
that it would then clear out. 

When the lash cut it on the head the second time, 
the animal gave vent to three ear-piercing screams, 
and Mr. Hanor then realized that he was dealing with 
a panther. He had the horse well under control, with 
the lines in his left hand, and as the panther followed 
and kept screaming, he lashed it again, and it darted 
to the rear of the buggy and leaped to the right side, 
where Mr. Hanor lashed it a half dozen times. | 

Again it acted as if it would opsing u - him, and | 
fea ng that it would finally do so, Mr. Hanor threw 
down his whip, — off his right mitten, unbuttoned 
his overcoat, pulled out his six-shooter, and fired four 
times at the panther. Each bullet took effect, and 
the beast rolled into the ditch and died. | 


—+or— 


TOO MANY HILLS. 


The story of Yankee Doodle, who “couldn’t see the 
town, there were so many houses,” was probably a 
very old story already when Yankee Doodle was 
made the hero of it. But it belongs to a class of 
observations which are continually being made. 

It was, for instance, only a few months ago that a 
Western girl, who had never before seen a mountain, 
came on a visit to Portland, through the Crawford 
Notch. 

“How did you like the mountains?” she was asked. 

“The mountains?” exclaimed the Western ail, | 
“why, we couldn’t see a thing of them—there were 
such an awful lot of hills around in the way!” 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 



































POULTRYMEN ! Valuable article free. Reduces 
less. Postpaid for 50c. O. A. Dorman, New Haven, Conn. 
URED Send us your ad- 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Terms 

RARE CACTUS in bloom for ten cents (silver) 
Col. Box 109. 

All makes, new or 2d hand at ——— 


ibre Chair Seats. Harwood Mfg. Co., 91 Summer 
Le to play the “Mouth Organ,” chart and circ. 
. cont. of wee 4g. Also beautiful circ. 
poultry. Mention paper. 
NK Blots, Fruit a aad Stains instantly 
ASTHMA fanart fete ee | 
) e 
playing, by ‘ing, by note 
reasonable, Instruments for sale. Address, 
and stamp. Six kinds sixty 
Mrs. O. H. Buck, Fremont Co., Coal Creek, 
prices ; easy payments, no extra ch: i. 
Learn Shorthand ? 
fr Text-books, by BENN PITMAN aed JEROME 


St., Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 
free. Agts. wanted. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 
. Webster, Cazenovia, N. 
L removed without injury. No poison. Perfectly harm- 
DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 
= 8s,we will mail trial 
DR. TAFT BROS., ROCHESTER, New York. 
note, thoroughly taught 
Prof. Neal Kellogg, P.O. Box 72, Columbus, Ohio. 
cents. Moss Agate ten ——— 
cp LADIES’ BICYCLES 
Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 H St., Peoria, 
and act as AGENT | 
HOWARD. Readily self-taught. Adc 





ire 
} THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, oO. 





WHAT IS MORE 


Attractive thana pretty face witha fresh, bright 
complexion ? For it use Pozzoni’s Powder, 


SYMPHONION. 


Swiss Music Boxes, latest invention. No cylinder, 
but steel plates whereby thousands of lice can be 
ylayed on one instrument. Illust. Price-list free. 

Fred. HA. Sander, a1; 102 High St., Boston, Mass. 














Brown’s } ° your 

Boots 

French paahs 
LADIES!: S$ (Dressing) shoes. 


100 rare var. Oe ae ar. China, Borneo, | EBB 
Roane, Peru, old U. 
ST AN ™ MPS 25ec. x anne t’d Mexico, taaeen Guiana’ 
Trinida: d, ete. only A Oc. New 2-page price-list free. 
4 ents seunested at 3 gper cent. commission. STANDARD 
AMP CO., 1115 8. h Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





A Perfect FOUNTAIN PEN for 25 Cents. 
Writes 5,000 words without refilling. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for paraple or stamp for circular. 

Cc. G. B {, GEN. AGT., Boston, Mass. 


The MORRIS TYPEWRITER. 





Writefor cata. AGENTS Perfect letter- 
& special offer. WANTED. | ing, exact align- 
ment. Writes 70 


words a minute. 
Price, $15.00. 
The Hoggson & 
Pettis Mfg. Co., 
New HAVEN, Cr. 
Established 1849. 


If you are jaterented in CALIFORNIA send 
for a free = le copy of 


““CALIFORNIA.” 
. 
urnal of Rural Industry. All about ae vee 
of a Life, Fruit- at and Farming. Illus 
SENT FRE rice, $ ryear. Issuec R. - y 
REF rade tine months on trial to any one 
1 CAD IVORNEA ck to California. 
PANY. 


Nevada Block, San F rancisco, California. 


LADIES! 


We make a handsome, 
fashionable and durable 
NICKEL BELT for Ladies and 
Children. It is fastened 
with a pretty catch and clasp and is finished like a 
mirror. Makes a splendid form without corsets 


SENT FR THE 





and will wear for years. Sent prepaid on receiptof | 


$1.00. Send size of waist. 
GEO. W. SPURR & CO., Marion, Ind. 


Riz DISINFECTS 





Water-Closets, 






Was Z— Urinals, Privies, 
S Usayeniocried Za Vaults, ete 


—— Perfectly Odorless, 
Non-Polsonous. 


ee iled ¥ Free. 
Bailey Disinfectant Co., 


Bogts —“%. Bldg., Boylston 
, Boston, Mass. 
‘PRICE a 


Box of 50 tablets for Sick Rooms, etc., Be. 
Large tablets for Urinals, ec. | 
Cans of solid for Water Closet S, 50ec. | 


Cans of Powder for Drains, Privies, ‘ete., . 
Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price," 


"y | Bovelty Plaster Works, 


We manufacture to sell 
direct to private_parties, 
and Deliver Free of 
to all points in the United States. Send 

justrated Bata ogue. CHAS. BAISER, 
* "62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


A Watch-Chain for $1.00! | 


Thousands of these chains have been sold, but 
never before so cheaply Six styles to choose from 
| Illustrated catalogue ee" 
Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O 


Baby Carriages 


= “ti 
Mfr 




















D ~The only 
medicine 
known that | 

willcure Memb us Croup. Ina Te peng practice 
| of twen to cure any 


a it "has never faile 
kind o FOUR. _ tyr ane kage . 3. mail, 10 cents. 
Box 50 cents. . BELDIN Jamaica, N. Y. 


| WOULD You 


LIKE TO BE REGULAR AGENT FOR HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
THAT EVERYBODY WANTS? Write for CIRCULARS 
A. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., % S. Water St., Cleveland, a 


> amperiai Selt-Inking Stamps pen & penc 
Any pamein Hubber, 1s pda Gluivot 8. _ = bi 


















capéing 
aheed Town & Stateon,20cClubof8,$1.40 
Ru bber Stamp Co.New low Havens Co" Conn 
Fat. 1876. re ae Store & 


we is eae learned | “whes 
TELEGRAPHY se2 
in on noe at East- 
t ope 


Thoro 
in ¢ 1 tee ex mses low. 
Lines = ished wi ye 4. Kadress for 


talogue © CARRINGTON GAINE petent Of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
r J EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 20° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type; 
| SSN Ba holder, bottle indelible ink, ink 



















and tweezers; put upin neat box, with full 
directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eaeie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 

} you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 

> he Commercial and Manufacturing 

entre 

of the State of Washington ; 

the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rai 

the head of navigation on Puget Sound; the poo ~y, 

the Mining and Timber Regions on the’ Pacific Coast. 

send for full information to the [Mention C one aaa. 

TACOMA LAND Tacoma, Washington. 

































[MAG : n \ 5 

And Stereop ras ices. Views illustratin: 

— Tn and t for Pablic xbipitions, ete. 72" 
usiness fora man h small capital. Also 


ro, 
profitable for Home Amusement. f. Is0-page Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., } 





—a Ul VYL& 

3 alphabets neat Type, In. lible Ink, Pad, Tweezers, in 

naan case with catalogue and directions “* HOW TO BE A 

TER, ” Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00, Agents 
pe R. INGERSOLL & BRO., & 4 ortlandt St., N. Y.  Y. City, 


PAINT co: 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey Ci J. 


—_ & 
RLS’ 
DELIGHT| GRADES. 


Save money y by buying 
from the makers. Sen 
for prices. 


New ave Rattan Co Co, 
P uty, A$S.01 00 Seale far $1,08 00 
Pages : Seats 


900-Ib. Platform Scale... 
a 125.00 Top 









The ** e Beauty 


Capacity 1-4 oz. pea Ibs. 












A 
OUTOARN ROALF OO.. 


Price List Free, 














EUMATI 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. | 
SurE Remepy for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. | 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 


RHEUMATISM 





Low ell, Mass. 





NEW STRAWBERRY: 





“LADY RUSK.” 


e best berry for long distance shipments. 
sot. or melt down if packed dry. Head 
peating varieties of Bessy Plants and G ~. 


ving 300 acres in — a M. STAT 
"AHL, 





Will not 
parton for all | 


+ Quincy, te | 




















rance, _— satin rose, valu 
the best Roses in cultivation. 
loom freel; 


La Fra: 
These are decided! 


will not Sopeer’ —_ 


.W. PARK 
P. 4.—Park’s Floral Guide, with Mixed Flow 





OSES ES GIVEN AWAY. 


Send 25 cents for Park’s 
New Rose Budget—all 


ly and continuously saty oes Geilcionsty beds’ The 
wn, most prolific and in — way the best Roses! 
Send at once. Tell your friends. 
ear, all for $1.00. 


agazine, a charming monthly, one 
Parkton, Metal P. _———— 
Seeds, Gertifi 10e. Order it also. 











The Cron 





ersprice. We sav: 


ART CARRIAGE& HARNESS MFG.CO. 


Deals Direct with Consumers at Wholesale Prices 
And Has Bone athis| fort 


116 Yee Years 


tothe manufactur 
e you this. 


anywhere in Ythe United 


ship 
Btates wi ith privi 
befo 





John C, Peirce, 110 West | 










Briggs’s Patent Transfer Papers. 


Book showing hundreds of designs, 10c. 
Sheet containing twelve Costgns, 10c. 
0 good designs, ready to s' 40c. 

1 Braidiag oe Set_Collar, ¢ Cutis, Vest. 25 
f ce 


|4 i. Wa Embroidery Silk ti 
33 Skeins atid Colors Embroidery Silk, Oc. 


“ Etching Sink, ios. 
U the above for $1.30. The best value ever offered. 


A 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


* a ee 





BSTAB. 1861. 





This is the Roll on which is 
wound 

|The Braid that is known the 
world around. 










~ SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 





FULLY 
WARRANTED | 


eval New and Popular Sheet Music, 


1 .SWEET LONG AGO, transcri t1on, 


cE, 






Cc. D. Blake, a WINS SOME 
schottische H. Howe, =! EET 
CONG AGO, waltz, by ©. D. Blake, 2c. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE TEN CTS. EACH. 


Old Folks at-Home, variations; Nearer my 
God to in Ss: variations; Mocking Bird 
tions; Old Oaken ucket, variations; ‘Little 
nnie Roone 2 songs Johnstown Flood » song; 
Johngown Flo fantasia; Sweet Lo Ago, 
song; Wh ip-boor- Wily a variations ; Coast 
of which catal — 
F. M. TRIFET, 408 Wash, t., Boston, Mass. 





THE MONTAUK 
CAMERA 


Price, complete, covered 
Sizeex7ei, | Seal Leather, $25.00. 


A pleasant pastime for all. Unequalled for instan- 


taneous photography. Views, portraits, groups, build- 
ings. Send for Montauk Pamphiet. , 


Cc. CENNERT, Manufacturer, 


__No. 56 East 10th Street, New York. 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of mption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 

is a perfect 


Scott's Emulsion HON Fmwatin 7 


Best le y for “CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofala, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 


SPRING 


oy HUMORS, whether iy. oF burning, bleed- 

g, scaly, crusted, pimply, lotchy, whether 
| of the skin, scalp, or blood, with loss of ha r, whether 
| simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, from infancy to age, 
| are Now speedily, permanently, and economically cured 
by that greatest of all known humor cures, the 


Gticura 
~ Resolvent 


| A skin and Blood 





























py -4 of incomparable purity and 
| curative er. knowledged specific of world- 
wide cele’ vier, Entirely vegetable, safe, innocent, and 
palatable. Effects daily more great cures of skin, scalp, 
and blood humors than all other skin and blood reme- 
dies before the public. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 

Sold everywhere. Price, $1. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEM- 
ICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 


2 Send for “How to Cure Spring Humors.” 


HUMORS 





